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THE CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG MAN. 


BY GEORGE MOORE. 


CuHapTer III. 


{s it necessary to say that I did not find a manager to produce 
my play? <A printer was more attainable, and the correction of 
proofs amused me for a while. I wrote another play ; and when 
the hieing after theatrical managers began to lose its attractiveness 
my thoughts reverted to France, which always haunted me ; and 
which now possessed me as if with the sweet and magnetic 
influence of home. 

How important my absence from Paris seemed to me; and 
how Paris—tall, great houses and des garcons de cafés, rushed 
into my eyes, and the models in the studio and the young girls 
painting,and Marshall, Alice,and Julien. Marshall!—my thoughts 
pointed at him, through the intervening streets and the endless 
procession of people coming and going. 

‘“M. Marshall,is he at home?” “ M. Marshall left here some 
months ago.”’ “Do you know his address?” “Tl ask my 
husband.” “Do you know M. Marshall’s address!” “ Yes, he’s 
gone to live in the Rue de Douai.’ “What number?” “T 
think it is fifty-four.” “Thanks.” ‘Coachman, wake up ; 
(rive me to the Rue de Douai.”’ 

But Marshall was not to be found at the Rue de Douai; and 
he had left no address. There was nothing for it but to go to the 
studio; I should be able to obtain news of him there,—perhaps 
find him. But when I pulled aside the curtain, the accustomed 
piece of slim nakedness did not greet my eyes; only the blue 
apron of an old woman enveloped in a cloud of dust. “The 
gentlemen are not here to-day, the studio is closed ; I am sweep- 
ing up.” “Qh, and where is M. Julien?” “I cannot say, sir : 
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perhaps at the café, or perhaps he is gone to the country.” This 
was not very encouraging, and now, my enthusiasm thoroughly 
damped, I strolled along le Passage, looking at the fans, the 
bangles and the litter of cheap trinkets that each window was 
filled with. On the left at the corner of the Boulevard was our 
café. As I came forward the waiter moved one of the tin tables, 
and then I saw the fat Provencal. But just as if he had seen me 
yesterday he said, “ T’ens/ e’est vous ; une demi tasse? out... 
garcon, une demi tasse. I was just looking at the Figaro 5 it 
appears the new piece at the Varieties is a creat success.” Pre- 
sently the conversation turned on Marshall ; they had not seen 
much of him lately, ¢2 paratt qu'il est plus amoureux que jamais. 

I found my friend in large furnished apartments on the ground 
floor in the Rue Duphot. “The drawing-room looked on a small 
plot of garden; the walls were stretched with blue silk, there 
were large mirrors and great gilt cornices. Passing into the 
bedroom I found the young ood wallowing in the finest of fine 
linen. He lay in a great Louis XV. bed, and there were cupids 
above his head. “ Holloa! what, you back again, Dayne? we 
thought we weren’t going to see you again.”’ 

“Tt’s nearly one 6 "clock : get up.” ‘ What’s the news?” 

“Nothing; to-day is the. opening of the exposition of the 
Impressionists. We'll have a bit of breakfast round the corner, 
at Durant’s, and we'll go on there. I hear that Bedlam is 
nothing to it; there is a canvas there twenty feet square and in 
three tints : pale yellow for the sunlight, brown for the shadows, 
and all the rest is sky-biue. There is, Tam told, a lady walking 
in the foreground with a ring-tailed monkey, and the tail is said 
to be three yards long.”’ 

Thus were the Impressionists introduced to my notice ; and I 
was far from suspecting the influence they would exercise hereafter 
on my life. And so we went to jeer,—we two over-dressed young 
men—fawn-coloured coats, blue trousers, and large neckties,—to 
jeer a group of enthusiasts that willingly forfeit all delights of the 
world in the hope of realising a new estheticism ; we went 
insolent with patent leather shoes and bright kid elov es and 
armed with all the jargon of the school. “ “Cette jambe ne porte 
pas ;” “la nature ne se fait pas comme ca ;” “ on dessine par les 
masses ; combien de tétes?” “ Sept etdemi. Si javais un morceau 
de crate je metterais celle-la dans un bocal, c’est un fetus,” ete. : 
in a word, all that the journals of culture are pleased to term an 
artistic education. And then the boisterous laughter, exaggerated 
in the hope of giving as much pain as possible. 

That year Degas exhibited three nude female figures; not the 
slender hermaphrodite creatures that we were accustomed to, but 
three stout housewives. The first in an attitude which suggests 
the kneeling Venus washing her thighs in a tin bath. The second, 
a back view, full of the malformations of forty years, of children 
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of hard work, stands gripping her flanks with both hands, The 
third is a back view also; and in her humble and touching 
ugliness the poor woman passes a coarse chemise over her lumpy 
shoulders. In the background there is the high bed into which 
she is going to climb. For the first time in art, cynicism, the 
great means of eloquence of the Middle Ages, is let loose upon 
the female form hitherto so religiously, so jealously shielded 
from contempt by man in the pride of his concupiscence. Rem- 
brandt? No; his satire was not intentional, his model was an 
ugly young girl; he accepted her without comment ; there was 
no horrid laughter nor ferocious scorn in his brush. 

Blinded by education we could but utter coarse gibes and 
exclaim, ‘‘ What could have induced him to paint such things ? 
Surely he must have seen that it was absurd. I wonder if 
the Impressionists are in earnest or if it is only une blague gu’on 
nous fait?” Then we stood and screamed at Monet, that most 
exquisite painter of blonde light and the multiform irradiation of 
colour. We stood before the “Turkeys,” and seriously we wondered 
if “it was serious work,”’—that chef deuvre, the high grass that 
the turkeys are gobbling flooded with sunlight so swift and intense 
that for a moment the illusion is complete. But I had a con- 
sciousness, as I put it to myself and afterwards very timidly to 
Marshall, that there was “something in it.’’ Quickly, indeed, 
was I repressed. ‘Something in it!’ Just look at the house! 
why, the turkeys couldn’t walk in at the door. The perspective is 
all wrong.” Then followed other remarks of an educational 
kind, and when we came to those piercingly personal visions of 
railway stations ‘by the same painter,—those rapid sensations 
of steel and vapour,—our laughter knew no bounds. “TI say, 
Marshall, just look at this wheel; he dipped his brush into 
cadmium yellow and whisked it round, that’s all.’ Nor did we 
understand any more Renoir’s rich sensualities of tone; nor 
did the mastery with which he achieves an absence of shadow 
appeal to us. You see colour and light in his pictures as you do 
in nature, and the child’s criticism of a portrait—‘‘ Why is one side 
of the face black ?’’ is answered. There was a half length nude 
igure of a girl. How the round fresh breasts palpitate in the 
ught! such a glorious glow of whiteness was attained never before. 
But we saw nothing except that the eyes were out of drawing. But 
having begun crescendo we had to lapse into mute contempt before 
the long violet silent evenings of M. Pissaro ; those desolate hill- 
sides where the peasant moils from the cradle to the grave. See 
him digging under that chill alder tree. The tiles of the farm- 
houses, the tillage are done with a series of little touches, infantile 
in 1ts simplicity ; there is no educational brushwork-there. At 
Madame Morizot I don’t suppose we even looked twice ; that 
Woman who alone among women has succeeded in revealing her 
Sex In painting. In her vision of things we are conscious of a 
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woman’s eyes. The execution is rapid, spontaneous, colourful— 
sky, muslin dress, and foliage are animated with the same light ; 
all lives and shimmers in the heat, all is permeated with the 
opaline tints of summer, beginning nowhere, ending nowhere ; 
an emotion, an emanation, a suggestion, and not the infamous 
tea-caddy art of the academy. 

But art was not for us then as it is now,—a mere emotion, right 
or wrong only in proportion to its intensity ; we believed then in 
the grammar of art, perspective, anatomy, and la jambe qui porte ; 
and we found all this in Julien’s studio. 

A year passed ; a year of art and dissipation—one part art, two 
parts dissipation. We mounted and descended at pleasure the 
rounds of society’s ladder. One evening we would spend at 
Constant, Rue de la Gaieté, in the company of thieves and 
housebreakers ; on the following evening we were dining with 
a duchess or a princess in the Champs Elysées. And we prided 
ourselves vastly on our versatility in using with equal facility the 
language of the “fence’s”’ parlour, and that of the literary 
salon; on being able to appear as much at home in one as 
in the other. Delighted at our prowess, we often whispered, 
“The princess, I swear, would not believe her eyes if she saw us 
now;” and then in terrible slang we shouted a_ benediction 
on some “crib” that was going to be broken into that evening. 
We thought there was something very thrilling in leaving the 
Rue de la Gaieté, returning home to dress, and then presenting 
our spotless selves to the élite. And we succeeded very well in 
society, as indeed all young men do who waltz perfectly and 
avoid making love to the wrong woman. 

But the excitement of climbing up and down the social ladder 
did not stave off our craving for art; and there came about this 
time a very decisive event in our lives. Marshall’s last and really 
grande passion had come to a violent termination, and monetary 
difficulties forced him to turn his thoughts to painting as a means 
of livelihood. This decided me. I asked Marshall to come and live 
with me, and to be as near our studio as possible, I took an 
appartement in the Passage des Panoramas. It was not pleasant 
that your window should open, not to the sky, but to an unclean 
prospect of glass roofing ; nor was it agreeable to get up at seven 
in the morning ; and ten hours of work daily are trying to the 
resolution even of the best intentioned. But we had sworn to forego 
all pleasures for the sake of art—table @’hotes in the Rue Maubeuge, 
French and foreign duchesses in the Champs Elysées, thieves in 
the Rue de la Gaieté. 

I was entering therefore on a duel with Marshall for supremacy 
in an art for which, as has already been said, I possessed no quali- 
fications. It will readily be understood how a mind like mine, 
so keenly alive to all impulses, and so unsupported by any moral 
convictions, would suffer in so keen a contest waged under 
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such unequal and cruel conditions. It was in truth a year of 
great passion and great despair. Defeat is bitter when it comes 
swiftly and conclusively, but when defeat falls by inches like the 
fatal pendulum in the pit, the agony is a little out of reach of 
words to define. It was evenso. I remember the first day of my 
martyrdom. The clocks were striking eight ; we chose our places, 
got into position. After the first hour, | compared my drawing 
with Marshall’s. He had, it is true, caught the movement of the 
figure better than I, but the character and the quality of his 
work was miserable. That of mine was not. I have said I 
possessed no artistic facility, but I did not say faculty; my 
drawing was never common ; it was individual in feeling ; it 
was refined. I possessed all the rarer qualities, but not that 
primary power without which allis valueless, and which Marshall 
possessed in so marked a degree ;—I mean the talent of the 
boy who can knock off a clever caricature of his schoolmaster 
or make a lifelike sketch of his favourite horse on the barn door 
with a piece of chalk. 

The following week Marshall made a great deal of progress ; 
I thought the model did not suit me and hoped for better luck 
next time. That time never came, and at the end of the first 
month I was left toiling hopelessly in the distance. Marshall’s 
mind, though shallow, was bright, and he understood with strange 
ease all that was told him, and was able to put into immediate 
practice the methods of work inculcated by the professors. 
In fact, he showed himself singularly capable of education ; little 
could be drawn out, but a great deal could be put in (using the 
word in its modern, not in its original sense), He showed him- 
self intensely anxious to learn and to accept all that was said : the 
ideas and feelings of others ran into him like water into a bottle 
whose neck is suddenly stooped below the surface of the stream. 
He was an ideal pupil. It was Marshall here, it was Marshall 
there, and soon the studio was little but an agitation in praise of 
him, and his work, and anxious speculation arose as to the medals 
he would obtain. I continued the struggle for nine months. I 
was in the studio at eight in the morning; I measured my 
drawing; I plumbed it throughout; I sketched in, having regard 
to la jambe qui porte; I modelled par les masses. During 
breakfast I considered how I should work during the afternoon ; 
at night I lay awake thinking of what I might do to attain a 
better result. But my efforts availed me nothing ; it was like 
one who falling stretches his arms for help and grasps the yielding 
air. How terrible are the languors and yearnings of impotence ! 
how wearing! what an aching void they leave in the heart! 
And all this I suffered until the burden of unachieved-desire grew 
intolerable. 

I laid down my charcoal and said, “I will never draw or paint 
again.” That vow I have kept. 
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Surrender brought relief. but my life seemed at an end. I 
looked upon a blank space of years desolate as a grey and sail-less 
sea. ‘“ What shall I do?” I asked myself, and my heart was 
weary and hopeless. Literature? my heart did not answer the 
question at once. I was too broken and overcome by the shock 
of failure ; failure precise and stern, admitting of no equivocation. 
I bought some volumes of Hugo and Musset and strove to read. 
But it was impossible to sit at home almost within earshot of 
the studio, and with all the memories of defeat still ringing their 
knells in my heart. Marshall’s success clamoured loudly from 
without ; every day, almost every hour of the day, I heard of the 
medals which he would carry off ; of what Lefevre thought of his 
drawing this week, of Bullanger’s opinion of his talent. I do not 
wish to excuse my conduct, but I cannot help saying that Marshall 
showed me neither consideration nor pity ; he did not even seem 
to understand that I was suffering, that my nerves had been terribly 
shaken, and he flaunted his superiority relentlessly in my face— 
his good looks, his talents, his popularity. I did not know then 
how little these studio successes really meant. 

Vanity ? no, it was not his vanity that maddened me; to me 
vanity is rarely displeasing, sometimes it is singularly attractive ; 
but by a certain insistence and aggressiveness in the details of 
life he allowed me to feel that I was only a means for the 
moment, a serviceable thing enough, but one that would be very 
soon discarded and passed over. This was intolerable. I broke 
up my establishment, and went off to amuse myself at a seaside 
resort. By so doing I involved my friend in grave and cruel 
difficulties ; by this action I imperilled his future prospects. It 
was a dastardly action ; but his presence had grown unbearable ; 
yes, unbearable in the fullest acceptation of the word, and in 
ridding myself of him I felt as if a world of misery were being 
lifted from me. 


CHapTer LY. 


ArTER three months spent in a sweet seaside resort, where 
unoccupied men and ladies whose husbands are abroad happily 
congregate, I returned to Paris refreshed. 

Marshall and I were no longer on speaking terms, but I saw 
him daily, in a new overcoat, of a cut admirably adapted to 
his figure, sweeping past the fans and the jet ornaments of the 
Passage des Panoramas. The coat interested me, and I remem- 
bered that if I had not broken with him I should have been able 
to ask him some essential questions concerning it. Of such 
trifles as this the sincerest friendships are made; he was as 
necessary to me as I to him, and after some demur on his part a 
reconciliation was effected. 

Then I took an appartement in one of the old houses in Rue de 
la Tour des Dames, for the windows there overlooked a bit of 
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tangled garden with a few dilapidated statues. It was Marshall 
of course who undertook the task of furnishing, and he lavished. 
on the rooms the fancies of an imagination that suggested the 
collaboration of a courtesan of high degree and a fifth-rate artist. 
Nevertheless, our salon was a pretty resort—English cretonne of 
a very happy design—vine leaves, dark green and golden, broken 
up by many fluttering jays. The walls were stretched with this 
colourful cloth, and the arm-chairs and the couches were to match. 
The drawing-room was in cardinal red, hung from the middle of 
the ceiling and looped up to give the appearance of a tent ; 
a faun, in terra cotta, laughed in the red gloom, and there were 
Turkish couches and lamps. In another room you faced an altar, 
a Buddhist temple, a statue of the Apollo, and a bust of Shelley. 
The bedrooms were made unconventual with cushioned seats and 
rich canopies ; and in picturesque corners there were censers, 
great church candlesticks, and palms ; then think of the smell 
of incense and burning wax, and you will have imagined the 
sentiment of our apartment in Rue de la Tour des Dames. I 
bought a Persian cat, and a python that made a monthly meal 
off guinea pigs; Marshall, who did not care for pets, filled his 
rooms with flowers—he used to sleep beneath a tree of 

ardenias in full bloom. We were so, Henry Marshall and 
{dwin Dayne, when we went to live in 76, Rue de la Tour des 
Dames, we hoped for the rest of our lives. He was to paint, I 
was to write. 

Before leaving for the seaside I had bought some volumes of 
Hugo and De Musset; but in pleasant, sunny Boulogne poetry 
went flat, and it was not until I got into my new rooms that I 
began to read seriously. Books are like individuals ; you know 
at once if they are going to create a sense within the sense, 
to fever, to madden you in blood and brain, or if they will 
merely leave you indifferent, or irritable, having unpleasantly 
disturbed sweet intimate musings as might a draught from an 
open window. Many are the reasons for love, but I confess I 
only love woman or book, when it is as a voice of conscience, 
never heard before, heard suddenly, a voice I am at once en- 
dearingly intimate with. This announces feminine depravities 
in my literary affections. I am feminine, morbid, perverse. But 
above all perverse, almost everything perverse interests, fascinates 
me. Wordsworth is the only simple-minded man I ever loved, 
if that great austere mind, chill even as the Cumberland 
year, can be called simple. But Hugo is not perverse, nor 
even personal. Reading him was like being in church with a 
strident-voiced preacher, shouting from out of a terribly sonorous 
pulpit. “Les Orientales ...’’ An East of painted card-board, 
tin daggers, and a military band playing the Turkish patrol in 
the Palais Royal .. . battlements lined with heads, and the heads 
hold conversation; plenty of Arab hosts profuse of hospitable ges- 
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tures, eunuchs, skiffs shooting through the silent shadows of dome 
and minaret. The verse is grand, noble, exhaustive ; I liked it, } 
admired it, but it did not—lI repeat the phrase—awake a voice 
of conscience within me ; and even the structure of the verse was. 
too much in the style of public buildings to please me. Of “Les 
Feuilles d’Automne”’ and “ Les Chants du Crépuscule”’ [remember 
nothing, except that they did not interest me. In “ La Légendé 
des Siécles” the bloated quality of the verse is wearisome ; ten 
lines, fifty lines, and I always think that it is the greatest poetry 
I have ever read, but after a few pages I invariably put the 
book down and forget it. Having composed more verses 
than any man that ever lived, Hugo can only be taken in the 
smaliest doses; if you repeat any passage to a friend across a 
café table, you are both appalled by the splendour of the imagery, 
by the thunder of the syllables. 


“Quel dieu, quel moissonneur dans |’éternel été 

Avait s’en allant négligemment jeté 

Cette faucille d’or dans les champs des étoiles.” 
But if I read an entire poem I never escape that sensation of 
the ennui which is inherent in the gaud and the glitter of the 
Italian or Spanish improvisatore. There never was anything 
French about Hugo’s genius. Hugo was a cross between an 
Italian improvisatore and a metaphysical German student. Take 
another verse— 


“ Le clair de lune bleu baigne horizon.” 


Without a like or an as, by a mere statement of fact, the picture, 
nay more, the impression, is produced. I confess I have a 
weakness for the poem which this line concludes “La féte chez 
Thérése ;”” but admirable as it is with its picture of medizval 
life, there is in it, like in all Hugo’s work, a sense of 
fabrication that dries up emotion in my heart. He shouts and 
raves over poor humanity, while he is gatheriug coppers for him- 
self; he goes in for an all round patronage of the Almighty in 
a last stanza ; but of the two immortalities he evidently considers: 
his own the mosi durable ; he does not, however, become really 
intolerable until he gets on the subject of little children; he 
sings their innocence in great bombast, but he is watching 
them ; the poetry over, the crowd dispersed, he will appear a 
veritable Mr. Hyde. 

The first time I read of une bouche dombre I was astonished, 
nor the second nor third repetition produced a change in my 
mood of mind; but sooner or later it was impossible to avoid 
conviction, that of the two “the rosy fingers of the dawn,”’ although 
some three thousand years older was younger, truer, and more 
beautiful. Homer's similes can never grow old; une bouche 
@’ombre was old the first time it was said. It is the birthplace 
and the grave of Hugo's genius. 
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Of Alfred de Musset I had heard a great deal. Marshall and the 
Marquise were in the habit of reading him in moments of relaxa- 
tion, they had marked their favourite passages, so he came to me 
highly recommended. Nevertheless, | made but little progress 
in his poetry. His modernisms were out of tune with the present 
strain of my aspirations, and I did not find the unexpected word 
and the eccentricities of expression which were, and are still, so » 
dear to me. I am not a purist; an error of diction is very 
pardonable if it does not err on the side of the commonplace ; the 
commonplace, the natural, is constitutionally abhorrent to me ; 
and I have never been able to read with any very thorough sense 
of pleasure even the opening lines to “ Rolla,”’ that splendid lyrical 
outburst. What I remember of it now are those two odious 
chevilles—marchait et respirait, and Astarté fille de Vonde amere; 
nor does the fact that amére rhymes with mére condone the offence, 
although it proves that even Musset felt that perhaps the rich- 
ness of the rhyme might render tolerable the intolerable. And 
it is to my credit that the Spanish love songs moved me not at 
all; and it was not until I read that magnificently grotesque poem 
“ La Ballade 4 la Lune,” that I could be induced to bend the knee 
and acknowledge Musset a poet. 

I still read and spoke of Shelley with a rapture of joy,— 
he was still my soul. But this craft, fashioned of mother o’ 
pearl, with starlight at the helm and moonbeams for sails, 
suddenly ran on a reef and went down, not out of sight, but 
out of the agitation of actual life, and it has laid ever since in the 
deep clear depths that a wave never stirs. The reef was Gautier: 
I read “ Mdlle. de Maupin.”” The reaction was as violent as it 
was sudden. I was weary of spiritual passion, and this great 
exaltation of the body above the soul at once conquered and led 
me captive ; this plain scorn of a world as exemplified in lacerated 
saints and a crucified Redeemer opened up to me illimitable pros- 
pects of fresh beliefs, and therefore new joys in things and new 
revolts against all that had come to form part and parcel of the 
commonalty of mankind. ‘Till now I had not even remotely sus- 
pected that a deification of flesh and fleshly desire was possible, 
Shelley’s teaching had been, while accepting the body, to dream of 
the soul as a star, and so preserve our ideal; but now suddenly I 
saw,With delightful clearness and with intoxicating conviction, that 
by looking without shame and accepting with love the flesh, I 
might raise it to as high a place and within as divine a light as 
even the soul had been set in. The ages were as an aureole, and 
I stood as if enchanted before the noble nakedness of the elder 
gods : not the infamous nudity that sex has preserved in this 
modern world, but the clean pagan nude,—a love of life and 
beauty, the broad fair breast of a boy, the long flanks, the head 
thrown back ; the bold fearless gaze of Venus is lovelier than 
the lowered glance of the Virgin ; and I cried with my master 
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that the blood that flowed upon Mount Calvary “ne m’a jamais 
baigné dans ces flots.” 

1 will not turn to the book to find the exact words of this sub- 
lime vindication, for ten years I have not read the Word that has 
become so expressionably a part of me ; and shall I not refrain as 
Mdlle. de Maupin refrained, knowing well that the face of love 
may not be twice seen? Great was my conversion. None more 
than I had cherished mystery and dream: my life until now had 
been but a mist which revealed as each cloud wreathed and went 
out, the red of some strange flower or some tall peak, blue and 
snowy and fairylike in lonely moonlight ; and now so great was 
my conversion that the more brutal the outrage offered to my 
ancient ideal, the rarer and keener was my delight. I read almost 
without fear: ‘ My dreams were of naked youths riding white 
horses through mountain passes, there were no clouds in my 
dreams, or if there were any, they were clouds that had been 
cut out as if in cardboard with scissors.”’ 

I had shaken off all belief in Christianity early in life, and had 
suffered much. Shelley had replaced faith by reason, but 
I still suffered: but here was a new creed which proclaimed the 
divinity of the body, and for a long time the reconstruction of all 
my theories of life on a purely pagan basis occupied my whole 
attention. The exquisite externality evoked by the genius of 
Gautier—the marvellous castle, the romantic woods, the horses 
moving, the lovers leaning to each other’s faces ; and then the 
indescribably beautiful description of the performance of As you 
like tt, and the supreme relief and perfect assuagement it brings 
to Rodolph, who then sees Mdlle. de Maupin for the first time in 
woman’s attire. If she were dangerously beautiful asa man, that 
beauty is forgotten in the rapture and praise of her unmatchable 
woman’s loveliness. 

But if Mdlle. de Maupin was the highest peak, it was not 
the entire mountain. The range was long, and each summit 
offered to the eye a new and delightful prospect. There were 
the numerous tales,—tales as perfect as the world has ever seen ; 
“La Morte Amoureuse,” “ Jettatura,” “ Une Nuit de Cléopatre,” 
etc., and then the very diamonds of the crown, “ Les Emaux 
et Camées,” “ La Symphonie en Blanc Majeure,” in which the 
adjective dlanc and blanche is repeated with miraculous felicity 
in each stanza. And then Contralto, that pearl above pearls’ 
price, — 

“ Mais seulement il se transpose 
Et passant de la forme au son, 


Trouvant dans la métamorphose 
La jeune fille et le gargon.” 


Transpose,—a word never before used except in musical 
application, and now for the first time applied to material form, 
and with a beauty-giving touch that Phidias might be proud 
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of. I know not how I quote; such is my best memory of the 
stanza, and here, that is more important than the stanza itself. 
And that other stanza, “The Chatelaine and the Page ;”’ and 
that other, “The Doves;” and that other, “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” and the exquisite cadence of the line ending “ dalcon.”’ 
Novelists have often shown how a love passion brings misery, 
despair, death, and ruin upon a life; but I know of no 
story of the good or evil influence awakened by the chance 
reading of a book, the chain of consequences so far-reaching, so 
intensely dramatic. Never shall I open these books again, but 
were I to live for a thousand years, their power in my soul 
would remain unshaken. I am what they made me. Belief 
in humanity, pity for the poor, hatred of justice, all that 
Shelley gave may never have been very deep or earnest ; but I 
did love, I did believe. Gautier destroyed these illusions. He 
taught me that our boasted progress is but a pitfall into which 
the race is falling, and I learned that the correction of external 
forms is the sole ideal. It was not in me to share his scorn 
of our modern world; but the plain, simple conscience of the 
pagan world I accepted as the perfect solution of the problem 
that had vexed me so long; I cried, ‘‘ave”’ to it all: lust, 
cruelty, slavery, and I would have held down my thumbs in the 
Colosseum that a hundred gladiators might die and wash me free 
of my soul with their blood. 

The study of Baudelaire aggravated the course of the disease. 
No longer is it the grand barbaric face of Gautier ; now it is the 
clean shaven face-ot the mock priest, the slow cold eyes and the 
sharp, cunning sneer of the cynical libertine who will be tempted 
that he may better know the worthlessness of temptation. ‘Les 
Fleurs du Mal!” beautiful flowers, beautiful in sublime decay. 
What great record is yours, and were Hell a reality how many 
souls would we find there wreathed with your poisonous blossoms. 
The village maiden goes toher Faust ; the children of the nineteenth 
century go to you, O Baudelaire, and having tasted of your deadly 
delight all hope of repentance is vain. Flowers, beautiful in your 
sublime decay, I press you to my lips ; never shall I forget you. 
These northern solitudes, far from the rank Parisian garden where 
I gathered you, are for me full of you, even as the sea-shell of 
the sea, and the sun that sets on this wild moorland evokes the 
magical verse :— 


“Un soir fait de rose et de bleu mystique 
Nous échangerons un éclair unique 
Comme un long sanglot tout chargé d’adieux.” 


or months I fed on the mad and morbid literature that the 
enthusiasm of 1830 called into existence. The gloomy and 
sterile little pictures of Gaspard de la Nuit, or the elaborate 
criminality, “Les Contes Immoraux,’’ laboriously invented life- 
less things with creaky joints, pitiful lay figures that fall to dust 
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as soon as the book is closed, and in the dust only the 
figures of the terrible ferryman and the unfortunate Dora 
remain. ‘“‘ Madame Potiphar’”’ cost me forty francs, and I never 
read more than a few pages. | 

Like a pike after minnows, I pursued the works of La Jeune 
France along the quays and through every passage in Paris. The 
money spent was considerable, the waste of time enormous. One 
man’s solitary work (he died very young, but he is known to have 
excelled all in length of his hair and the redness of his waistcoats) 
resisted my efforts to capture it. At last I caught sight of 
the precious volume in a shop on the Quai Voltaire. Trembling 
1 asked the price. The man looked at me earnestly and answered, 
“A hundred and fifty francs.” No doubt it was a great deal of 
money, but ] paid it and rushed home to read. Many that had 
gone before had proved disappointing, and | was obliged to admit 
had contributed little towards my intellectual adv ancement ; but 
this—this that I had heard about so long—not a queer phrase, 
not an outrage of any sort of kind, not even a new blasphemy, 
nothing, that is to say, nothing but a hundred and fifty francs. 
Having thus rudely, and very pikelike, knocked my nose against 
the bottom—this book was, most assuredly, the bottom of the 
literature of 1830—1 came up to the surface and began to look 
around my contemporaries for something to read. 

I have remarked before on the instinctiveness of my likes and 
dislikes, on my susceptibility to the sound of and even to the 
appearance of a name upon paper. I was repelled by Leconte 
de Lisle from the first, and it was only by a very deliberate 
outrage to my feelings that I bought and read “ Les se 
Antiques,” and “Les Potmes Barbares ;” I was deceived 1 
nothing, all I had anticipated 1 found—long, desolate Seeeiieli 
Leconte de Lisle produces on me the effect of a wali through 
the new Law Courts, with a steady but not violent draught 
sweeping from end to end. Ob, the vile old professor of 
rhetoric ! and when I saw him the last time I was in Paris, his 
head—a_ declaration of righteousness, a cross between a 
Cesar by Gerome, and an archbishop of a provincial town, set 
all my natural antipathy instantly on edge. Hugo is often 
pompous, shallow, empty, unreal, but he is at least an artist, and 
when he thinks of the artist and forgets the prophet, as in “ Les 
Chansons des Rues et des Bois,” his juggling with the verse 1s 
magnificent, superb. 

* Comme un geai sur un arbre 
Le roi se tient fier ; 
Son cccur est de marbre, 
Son ventre est de chair. 


**On a pour sa nuque 
Et son front vermeil 
Fait une perruque 
Avec le soleil. 
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“Tl régne, il végéte 

Effroyable zéro ; 

Sur lui se projette 
L’ombre du bourreau. 


‘Son tréne est une tombe, 
Et sur le pavé 

Quelque chose en tombe 

Qu’on n’a point lavé.” 


But how to get the first line of the last stanza into five syllables 
I cannot think. Ifever I meet with the volume again I will look 
it out and see how that rude dompteur de syllables managed it. 
But stay, son trdne est la tombe; that makes the verse, and the 
generalisation would be in the “line” of Hugo. Hugo—how 
impossible it is to speak of French literature without referring 
to him. Let these, however, be the concluding words: he thought 
that by saying everything, and saying everything twenty times 
over, he would for ever render impossible the advent of another 
great poet. But a work of art is valuable, and pleasurable in 
proportion to its rarity ; one beautiful book of verses is better 
than twenty books of beautiful verses. This is an absolute and 
incontestable truth ; a child can burlesque this truth—one verse 
is better than the whole poem; a word is better than the line; 
a letter is better than the word ; but the truth is not thereby 
affected. Hugo never had the good fortune to write a bad book, 
nor even a single bad line, so not having time to read all, the 
future will read none. What immortality would be gained by 
the destruction of one half of his magnificent works; what 
oblivion is secured by the publication of these posthumous volumes. 

To return to the Leconte de. Lisle. See his “ Discours de 
Réception.” Is it possible to imagine anything more absurdly 
arid? Rhetoric of this sort, “des vers dor sur une écume 
@airain,’ and such sententous platitudes (speaking of the 
realists), “ Les ¢pidémies de cette nature passent, et le génie 
demeure.”” 

Theodore de Banville. At first I thought him cold, tinged with 
the rhetorical ice of the Leconte de Lisle. He had no new 
creed to proclaim nor old creed to denounce, the inherent miseries 
of human life did not seem to touch him, and of the languors and 
ardours of animal or spiritual passion there are none. What is 
there ? a pure, clear song, an instinctive, incurable and lark-like 
love of the song. The lily is white, and the rose is red, such 
knowledge of, such observation of nature is enough for the poet, 
and he sings and he trills, there is silver magic in every note, and 
the song as it ascends rings, and all the air quivers with the ever- 
Widening circle of the echoes, sighing and dying out of the ear 
until the last faintness is reached, and the glad rhymes clash 
and dash forth again on their aerial way. Banville is not the 
poet, he is the bard. The great questions that agitate the 
mind of man have not troubled him, life, death and love he only 
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perceives as stalks whereon he may weave his glittering web of 
living words. Whatever his moods may be, he is lyrical. His 
wit flies out on clear cut swallow-like wings as when he said, in 
speaking of Paul Alexis’: book “ Le Besoin d’aimer,”’ “ Vows avez 
trouvé un titre assez laid pour fair reculer les divines étoiles.” I 
know not what instrument to compare with his verse. I suppose 
I should say a flute; but it seems to me more like a marvellously 
toned piano. His hands pass over the keys, and he produces 
Chopin-like music. 

It is now well known that French verse is not seventy 
years old. If it was Hugo who invented French rhyme it was 
Banville who broke up the couplet. Hugo had perhaps ventured 
to place the pause between the adjective and its noun, but he had 
gone no farther, and it was not until Banville wrote the line, 
“Elle filait pensivement la blanche laine,” that the cesura 
received its final coup de grace. This verse has been probably 
more imitated than any other verse in the French language. Itis 
not too much to say that it created ‘a school. Pensivement was 
replaced by some similar four-syllable adverb, Elle tirait 
nonchalamment les bas de soie, etc. It was the beginning of the 
end. 

I read the French poets of the modern school—Coppée, 
Mendés, Léon Diex, Verlaine, Jose Maria Heredia, Mallarmé, 
Richepein, Villiers de l’Isle Adam. Coppée, as may be imagined, 
I only was capable of appreciating in his first manner, when he 
wrote those exquise but purely artistic sonnets “La Tulipe’’ and 
“‘Le Lys.’ In the latter a room decorated with daggers, armour, 
jewellery and china is beautifully described, and it is only in the last 
line that the lily which animates and gives life to the whole is intro- 
duced. But the exquisite poetic perceptivity Coppée showed in his 
modern poems, the certainty with which he raised the commonest 
subject, investing it with sufficient dignity for his purpose, escaped 
me wholly, and I could not but turn with horror from such poems 
as “La Nourrice” and “Le Petit E Upicier.” How anyone could 
bring himself to acknowledge the vulgar details of our vulgar age 
Icould not understand. The fiery elory of José Maria de Heredia, 
on the contrary, filled me with enthusiasm. Opulent Orient ; the 
somnolent shadow and decoration of the palms, the vast portals. 
As great copper pans go the clangour of the rhymes. 


* Entre le ciel qui brale et la mer qui moutonne, 
Au somnolent soleil d’un midi monotone, 
Tu songes, O guerrére, aux vieux conquistadors ; 


Et dans l’énervement des nuits chaudes et calmes, 
Bercant ta gloire éteinte, O cité, tu t’endors 
Sous les palmiers au long frémissement des palmes.’ 


Catulle Mendés, a perfect realisation of his name, of his pale 
hair, of his fragile face illuminated with the idealism of a depraved 
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woman. He takes you by the arm, by the hand, he leans towards 
you, his words are caresses, his fervour is delightful, and listening 
to him is as sweet as drinking a fair perfumed white wine. All 
he says is false—the book he has just read, the play he is 
writing, the woman who loves him, . . . he buys a packet of 
bonbons in the streets and eats them, and it is false. An 
exquisite artist ; physically and spiritually he is art ; he is the 
muse herself, or rather, he is one of the minions of the muse. 
Passing from flower to flower he goes, his whole nature pulsing 
with butterfly voluptuousness. He has written poems as good as 
Hugo, as good as Leconte de Lisle, as good as Banville, as good 
as Baudelaire, as good as Gautier, as good as Coppée; he never 
wrote an ugly line in his life, but he never wrote a line that 
some one of his brilliant contemporaries might not have 
written. He has produced good work of all kinds “et voila 
tout.” Every generation, every country, has its Catulle Mendés. 
Robert Buchanan is ours, only in the adaptation Scotch 
gruel has been snbstituted for perfumed white wine. No more 
delightful talker than Mendés, no more accomplished /ittérateur, 
no more fluent and translucid critic. 1 remember the great moon- 
lights of the Place Pigale, when, on leaving the café, he would take 
me by the arm, and expound Hugo’s or Zola’s last book, thinking | 
as he spoke of the Greek sophists. Then there were for contrast 
Mallarmé’s Tuesday evenings, a few friends sitting round the 
hearth, the lamp on the table. Few men I have ever met 
whose conversation was more fruitful ; but with the exception 
of his early verses I cannot say I ever frankly enjoyed his 
poetry. When I knew him he had published the celebrated 
“ L’Aprés Midi d’un Faun: ” the first poem written in 
accordance with the theory of symbolism. But when it was 
given to me (this marvellous brochure furnished with strange 
illustrations and wonderful tassels), I thought it absurdly 
obscure. Since then, however, it has been rendered by force of 
contrast with the brain-curdling enigmas the author has since 
published a marvel of lucidity ; and were I to read it now I should 
appreciate its many beauties. It bears the same relation to the 
author’s later work as Rienzi to The Walkyrie. But what is 
symbolism? Vulgarly speaking, saying the opposite to what you 
mean. For example, you want to say that music which is the 
new art, is replacing the old art, which is poetry. First symbol: 
a house in which there is a funeral, the pall extends over the 
lurniture. The house is poetry, poetry is dead. Second symbol : 
“notre vieux grimoire,’ grimoire is the parchment, parchment 
is used for writing, therefore, grimoire is the symbol for litera- 
ture, “dow s’exaltent les milliers,”’ thousands of what ? of letters 
of course. We have heard a great deal in England of Brown- 
Ing obscurity. The “ Red Cotton Nightcap Country ”’ is child’s 
play compared to a sonnet by a determined symbolist such 
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as Mallarmé, or better still his disciple Ghil who has added 
to the difficulties of symbolism those of poetic instrumentation. 
For according to Mr. Ghil and his organ Les Ecrits pour [ Art, it 
would appear that the syllables of the French language evoke in 
us the sensations of different colours ; consequently the timbre of 
the different instraments. The vowel x corresponds to the colour 
yellow, and therefore to the sound of flutes. 

Arthur Rimbaud was, it is true, first in the field with these 
pleasant and genial theories; but M. Ghil informs us that 
Rimbaud was mistaken in many things, particularly in 
coupling the sound of the vowel « with the colour green 
instead of with the colour yellow. Mr. Ghil has corrected this 
very stupid blunder and many others ; and his instrumentation 
in his last volume, ‘‘ Le Geste Ingénu,’’ may be considered as 
complete and definitive. The work is dedicated to Mallarmé, 
“ Pére et seigneur des ors, des pierreries, et des poissons,”’ and 
other works are to follow :—the six tomes of ‘ Les Légendes des 
Réves et des Songes,” the innumerable tomes of ‘ La Glose,”’ and 
the single tome of La Loi. 

And then that man Gustave Kahn, who takes the French 
language as a violin, and lets the bow of his emotion run at wild 
will upon it producing strange acute strains, unpremeditated 
harmonies comparable to nothing that I know of but some 
Hungarian rhapsody,—a Chopin composing for the violin ; 
verses of seventeen syllables interwoven with verses of eight, and 
even nine, masculine rhymes richer than gold, above pearls’ price, 
coupled with feminine rhymes in the middle of the line “ se 
fondre, 0 souvenir, des lys acre delices,”’ etc. 


Se penchant vers les dahlias, 

Des paons cabrient dés rosace lunaire 

L’assoupissement des branches vénére 
Son pale visage aux mourants dahlias. 


Elle écoute au loin les bréves musiques 
Nuit claire aux ramures d’accords, 

Et la lassitude a bereé son corps 

Au rhythme odorant des pures musiques. 


Les puons ont dressé la rampe occellée 

Pour la descente de ses yeux vers le tapis 
De choses et de sens 

Qui va vers l’horizon, parure vemiculée 
De son corps alangui 
En Ame se tapit 

Le flou désir molli de récits et d’encens. 


I laughed at these verbal eccentricities, but they were not 
without their effect, and that effect was a demoralising one ; 
for in me they aceravated the fever of the unknown, and whetted 
my appetite for “the strange, abnormal and unhealthy in art. 
Hence all pallidities of “thought and desire were eagerly 
welcomed, and Verlaine became 1 my poet. Never shall I forget 
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the first enchantment of “ Les Fétes Galantes.” Here all is 
twilight. 

The royal magnificences of the sunset have past, the solemn 
beatitude of the night is at hand but not yet here; the ways 
are veiled with shadow, and lit with dresses, white, that the hour 
has touched with blue, yellow, green, mauve, and undecided 
purple ; the voices? strange contraltos ; the forms? not those 
of men or women, but mystic hybrid creatures, with hands 
nervous and pale, and eyes charged with eager and fitful light 
... “un soir equivoque dautomne,’ . . . “les belles pendent 
réveuses & nos bras”... and they whisper “ les mots spéciaux 
et tout bas.” 

Gautier sang to his antique lyre praise of the flesh and con- 
tempt of the soul ; Baudelaire on a medieval organ chaunted his 
unbelief in goodness and truth and his hatred of life. But 
Verlaine advances one step further: hate is to him as common- 
place as love, unfaith as vulgar as faith. The world is merely 
a doll to be attired to-day in a modern ball dress, to-morrow in 
aureoles and stars. The Virgin is a pretty thing, worth a poem, 
but it would be quite too silly to talk about belief or unbelief ; 
Christ in wood or plaster we have heard too much of, but Christ 
in painted glass amid crosiers and Latin terminations, is an 
amusing subject for poetry. And strangly enough, a with- 
drawing from all commerce with virtue and vice is, it would 
seem, a licentionsness more curiously subtle and penetrating 
than any other; and this licentiousness of the verse is equal 
to that of the emotion; every natural instinct of the language 
is violated, and the simple music native in French metre is 
replaced by falsetto notes sharp and intense. The charm is that 
of an odour of iris exhaled by some ideal tissues, or of a 
missal in a gold case, a precious relic of the pomp and ritual of 
an archbishop of Persepolis. 


Parsifal a vaincu les filles, leur gentil 

Babil et la luxure amusante et sa pente 

Vers la chair de ce garcon vierge que cela tente 
D’aimer des seins légers et ce gentil babil. 

Il a vainceu la femme belle au coour subtil 
Etalant ces bras frais et sa gorge excitante ; 

I] a vaincu l’enfer, il rentre dans sa tente 

Avec un lourd trophée a son bras pueril, 

Avec la lance qui per¢a le flanc supréme 

I] a gueri le roi, le voici roi lui-méme, 

Et prétre du trés-saint trésor essentiel ; 

En robe d’or il adore, gloire et symbole, 

Le vase pur ot resplendit le sang réel, 

Et, 0 ces voix d’enfants chantent dans la coupole. 


I know of no more perfect thing than this sonnet. The 


hiatus in the last line is perhaps a little trying; not in 


Baudelaire nor even in Poe is there more beautiful poetry to be 
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found. Poe, unread and ill-understood in America and England, 
here, thou art an integral part of our artistic life. 

bai The Island o’ Fay, Silence, Elionore, were the familiar spirits 
of an apartment beautiful with tapestry, palms, and pastilles 
Swinburne and Rossetti were the English poets I read there ; 
and in a golden bondage, I, a unit in the generation they have 
enslaved, clanked my fetters and trailed my golden chain. I 
had begun a set of stories in many various metres, to be called 
“ Roses of Midnight.” One of the characteristics of the volume 
was that daylight was banished from its pages. In the sensual 
lamplight of strange boudoirs, or the wild moonlight of centen- 
arian forests, my fantastic loves lived out their lives, died with 
| the dawn which was supposed to be an awakening to conscious- 
i ness of reality. 

| WA) (To be continucd.) 
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THE TOWN PUMP. 





z. 


Ir Chippy Norton had only the beauty of water to enhance its 
natural advantages, | know not of any town in all this fair 
England of ours to which it need yield the palm. But, alas! it 
is remote from the sea, and the silver of no stream winds through 
the valley in which it is hidden. This absence of water accounts, 
I presume, for the important position occupied by the Town 
Pump; a position, indeed, so important, that those who do not 
know Chippy Norton, as I know it, will have some little difficulty 
in understanding the matter. The Town Pump has been the 
cause of heart-burnings and jealousies innumerable. Friends have 
been estranged by it; husband and wife have been divided on 
the subject; spouters have now denounced it and now lauded it 
to the skies; governments have been petitioned to handle the 
subject ; reams of leading articles have been written upon it; and 
the dead walls of Chippy Norton have grown eloquent in large 
capitals on its virtues and on its defects. The Pump, in fact, was 
a great party question. The Conservatives denounced it as a 
useless, ineflicient, inelegant, and costly structure, while the 
Liberals affirmed that it was the very best of all possible pumps. 
Perhaps I should have said that these diverse views were enter- 
tained and disseminated by the Conservative and Liberal leaders. 
The people themselves, although eventually roused to a proper 
pitch of party enthusiasm, were, for the most part, inclined to 
regard the Pump as something of a bore. 

Upon one point, however, impartial visitors to the town were 
quite agreed. The Pump was unworthy of a centre of com- 
mercial enterprise and intellectual activity. Its works were 
ancient ; the shaft in which it was sunk was not sufficiently 
deep ; the wooden spout was worm-eaten; and the handle was 
loose and cumbersome. Indeed, at least one death had been 
occasioned by the insecure condition of the pump-handle. A 
gipsy woman, visiting the place in a caravan, repaired—after the 
manner of Oriental nomads—to the market-place to draw water. 
She lifted the handle high in the air, it slipped from her grasp, 
and, encountering the head of her swarthy offspring, killed the 
devoted infant where it stood. This occasioned one of the most 
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exciting inquests ever held in the county. For, whereas, the 
Conservatives attributed the little gipsy’s death to the inherent 
and criminal defects of the Pump itself, the Liberals avowed that 
the mother committed the act out of malice prepense. A jury so 
divided would necessarily experience some difficulty in arriving 
at a verdict. Many adjournments took place, and a vast deal of 
public time was wasted. Indeed, the jury might be sitting there 
now discussing the cause of death had it not been for a brilliant 
suggestion from the coroner, adopting which, the highly intelligent 
and patriotic twelve found that the child had died of “an act of 
God.” This course had, at all events, the advantage of shifting 
all responsibility from the Town Pump, and from the two political 
parties into which the community was at that time divided. 

Not only did impartial visitors agree as to the generally ineffi- 
cient and dangerous condition of the Pump. Those of them who 
were at all afflicted with esthetic tastes criticised the ungainly 
appearance of the institution,—compared it unfavourably with 
the lines of the Town Hall, and the simple dignity of the statue 
erected in the Market Square to the public-spirited Jones, once 
Mayor of his native place. Moreover, these critics pointed out, 
with fine artistic feeling, that the surface of the offending machine 
was covered with the advertisements of quack doctors, cheap tea- 
dealers, and purchasers of rags, bones, and kitchen stuff. These 
things, of my own personal knowledge, I know to be true, for it 
was my fate to acquire an intimate professional acquaintance with 
the defects of the Town Pump, and the iniquities of those who 
were responsible for its disreputable condition. 

It will, no doubt, be asked here by some one who has taken an 
active part in municipal matters, how it came to pass that the 
Town Council of Chippy Norton failed to take the matter in 
hand, and comply with the demands of those ratepayers whose 
representatives they were? In the answer to that question lies 
the whole matter. The Town Council had no control over the 
Town Pump. On the face of it this appears absurd and even 
monstrous. But itis evenso. The property of the Town Pump 
was vested in a Board of Commissioners, the chief of whom was 
Binks, M.P., Lord of the Manor, Justice of the Peace, Deputy 
Lieutenant of the County, and Leader of the Liberal party. Now 
though the Commissioners were unable to procure the funds 
necessary to re-construct the condemned Pump, there were several 
fat sinecures connected with the Board which made their holders 
more than anxious to resent all attempts at reform. These were : 
—Registrars to the Board, Solicitors to the Board, Engineers to 
the Board, Auditors to the Board. No one ever knew what these 
gentlemen did in respect of their salaries, because the meetings of 
the Commissioners were held in secret, and no account of the 
proceedings appeared in the public prints, of which, in Chippy 
Norton, there were more than sufficient. If, however, the condi- 
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tion of the Town Pump itself be any measure of the duties of the 
registrars, solicitors, engineers, and auditors to the Board, they 
could not have been very onerous, and their emoluments must 
be said to have been easily earned. Theoretically your Liberal 
is opposed to secrecy in the conduct of public business, He is 
also much given to the denunciation of sinecures. Practically I 
have found the Liberal extremely averse to publicity when that 
publicity would expose nepotism, inefficiency, venality, and reck- 
lessness in expenditure. And when once a Liberal has acquired 
a sinecure he will stick to it with all the tenacity of a limpet. 
The members of the Barnacle family are Liberals to a man, 


If. 


Tuus, backed up by Binks, M.P., the Commissioners stuck to 
their positions, ridiculed the still small voice of public opinion 
when it made itself heard, refused to publish any accounts, and 
refused also to do anything whatever to ameliorate the condition 
of the Town Pump, which was the only local institution which 
reflected discredit on the community. But Nemesis was at hand. 
Binks, M.P., was not to have everything his own way. There 
arose in the midst of the community that most inconvenient 
person who “ wants to know, don’t you know,” the herald of 
progress, the hated of Barnacles. The new Saviour of Society 
possessed some of the chief characteristics demanded in one essay- 
ing to attack a citadel possessing the power and prestige of the 
Board. He had youth, energy, and ambition. Also he had that 
without which the other three possessions are rather a nuisance 
than otherwise—he had money. He could draw a good bold 
cheque. When it is added that he was a leader of the local 
Conservative party, and that he was the bitter political opponent 
of Binks, M.P., it will be admitted that the elements of a very 
pretty quarrel were brewing, and that at one time the prospects 
of the Town Pump looked very promising indeed. The name of 
the Conservative reformer was Thunder; he was a member of the 
Council, the large majority of whom were Conservatives, and 
after some discussion it was agreed that a Bill should be intro- 
duced, the object of which should be to place the control of the 
Town Pump in the hands of the Town Council. In a word, the 
Conservatives, by their Bill, demanded a wise, necessary, and 
beneficial measure of Home Rule. But Binks, M.P.,—a Glad- 
stonian Liberal of the greenest dye,—declined to accede to a 
request for Home Rule, formulated by a number of honest 
Englishmen, while he was quite willing to grant a wild, impractic- 
able, and suicidal scheme of Home Rule to the cut-throats and 
dynamitards of Ireland. To compare the speeches of Binks, 
M.P., on Irish autonomy, delivered in the House and on platforms, 
with the speeches delivered in Chippy Norton on the folly of 
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Home Rule in the matter of a Town Pump, is a not unprofitable 
pastime, and proves conclusively the ingenuity which Liberals 
display in the manipulation of their consciences. 

“The Chippy Norton (Corporation) Town Pump Bill” was the 
title of the measure. And when, in Common Hall assembled, a 
majority of the ratepayers had shown hands in favour of it, it was 
remitted to a noble lord to be initiated in the Upper House to 
take its chance. It was then that the Commissioners awoke from 
their slumbers. It was then that Binks, M.P., buckled on his 
armour. The air was thick with the cry of Petition. It was 
felt that the Barnacles would fight like desperate men for that 
which they held to be far more sacred than 

‘* The ashes of their fathers, and the altars of their gods.” 
And I went down from town to the ancient borough to bear my 
humble part in stimulating public opinion with regard to that 
hideous monument of venality and incapacity—the ‘l’own Pump. 

I had previously made myself acquainted with the feeling of 
the Borough by perusing all the newspapers published within its 
borders. And if the press of this country be the blessing which 
it. is alleged to be by newspaper proprietors and other dis- 
interested persons, then indeed is Chippy Norton blessed above 
all other communities on the earth. For I ascertained that there 
was one newspaper to every two hundred adult persons in the 
town. And in this calculation I do not include The Town Pump, 
a weekly organ, subsequently established by myself in the 
interests of the Bill, or of The Norton News, an organ started by 
Binks, M.P., for the amiable purpose of thwarting the wishes of 
the promoters of the Bill. Besides gathering from these organs 
ot public opinion that great unanimity and enthusiasm were 
manifested by the ratepayers, I had, of course, been duly informed 
of the noble way in which they had stood by their leader in the 
Common Hall, convened for the purpose of adopting the principle 
of the Bill. It may be that the Common Hall audience was not 
principally composed of ratepayers; or it may be that the writers 
on the local press had overrated the enthusiasm of the Borough. 
My experience on mixing among the people was that the one 
thing absent was enthusiasm. No one seemed to care a farthing 
whether the Commissioners were disestablished or the Town 
Pump re-habilitated. Every man, woman, or child I spoke to 
was indifferent. I was puzzled. How was one to stimulate a 
public spirit which had no existence? Nor did it take very long 
to discover the cause of apathy on the part of the Nortonians. 
The Borough had been politically debauched; and for years 
public opinion had been educated by gold. How the Borough has 
escaped disfranchisement is a mystery. But it is well known 
that, when there was a contest there, the opposing parties had 
always a secret understanding between them that there was to be 
no petition, which, in a measure, accounts for its immunity from 
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the visits of petition judges. Rival candidates worked according 
to their own sweet will. Wheelbarrows, full of sovereigns, were 
trundled down High Street, and the wealthiest man won if his 
money were spent in the right way, and—best of all—at the right 
time. In the good old days these free and independent electors 
had stood in the Market Place, and were eagerly bought up by 
the agents of unscrupulous candidates. They stand in the 
Market Place still; but we live in other times. I do not affirm 
that we have grown more moral. I only affirm that the Legis- 
lature has made bribery less safe. To which I may add, by way 
of digression, that the increased political morality of the electorate 
has been accompanied by a sad deterioration in the tone of the 
individuals elected. This, however, by the way. 

These, then, were the persons devoid of political conscience 
and greedy for gold whose political opinions I was engaged to 
stimulate, and whose political sympathies I was supposed to en- 
list on behalf of “The Chippy Norton (Corporation) Town 
Pump Bill.” The Bill, no doubt, was a good Bill. But what of 
that? Without a demonstrative expression of public opinion, 
who would believe in the merits of the measure? However, in 
something less than a hopeful spirit, I went to work, and two 
days after my arrival the dead walls of the town were covered 
with an address to “My Fellow-Citizens,” disingenuously signed 
“A Ratepayer.” I had brought Swift’s “ Drapier’s Letters” down 
with me, and founded my mural addresses, as much as possible, 
on the inimitable epistolary style of the great Dean of St. Patrick’s. 
Of this stirring address the public seemed to take no notice at 
all. Like the Levite in the parable, they passed by on the other 
side. Thinking that perhaps the length of the manifesto militated 
against its popularity, I wrote a shorter, more powerful, and 
more pungent letter, which I signed “Justitia.” On this per- 
formance | really flattered myself, believing that here and there, 
at least, it would awaken some conscience dead in political tres- 
passes and sins. Again I was doomed to disappointment. No 
one even took the trouble to read my eloquent periods. And 
when I returned to my hotel—I stopped at the “Fleece ”—the 
invariable answer to my question, “Have you read ‘Justitia’s’ 
letter?” was “No.” 

At last, however, I issued something which did succeed in 
attracting public attention. When people won't listen to solid 
argument, the safest plan is to go in for wholesale abuse of your 
opponents, That rarely fails. It may not convince. It certainly 
stimulates. And when you have a good cause you need not 
fear the stimulation of opinion. So one morning when the in- 
habitants left their houses for the streets, they found the walls 
and boardings covered with the following announcement :-- 


“JONATHAN BINKS, M.P., 
THE MURDERER !!” 
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That, at least, is how the Bill appeared to read. “T'was merely an 
arrangement with printers as to the selection of type. Between 
the lines were other words, and the audacious document really 
amounted only to this: JONATHAN Binks, M.P., is the friend of 
Mr. Gladstone, who is the friend of Mr. Parnell, who is the friend 
of P. J. Sheridan, THE MURDERER.” This made an immense im- 
pression. Public opinion was awakened. People took sides. 
The burning topic was freely discussed in the local tap-rooms, and 


it seemed as if, at last, the day of the Town Pump had fully 
come. 


III. 


I HAD engaged in that unprofitable horticultural pursuit known 
as sowing the wind. I went on sowing it in an unpretending 
little fly-sheet, to which I have prev iously alluded, and which 
was with evident propriety entitled The Town Pump. I smote 
the enemy hip and thigh. The antecedents of those petitioning 
against the Bill were exposed with a fearlessness which some 
would have called recklessness. Motives of the most con- 
temptible kind were freely imputed. Binks, M.P., was from week 
to week held up to public ridicule and contempt. The salaries of 
the sinecurists were explicitly stated. Questions in the House of 
Commons were threatened ; and personally, I had the satisfaction 
of knowirg myself to be the best hated man in the borough. On 
arriving in the town I had been proffered the hospitality of the 
Club. That institution, however, became a closed house to me, 
for no matter how animated the conversation immediately before 
my entering the Club room, it suddenly ceased the moment I 
crossed the threshold. This was disconcerting, so I abandoned the 
luxuries of the Club for the less pretentious ‘society of bagmen in 
the “ Fleece.” These gentlemen were indeed but little interested 
in the absorbing subject of the Town Pump, but I gathered from 
them a mine of valuable informaticn on the demand for soft 
goods, cheap wines, and Birmingham jewellery. 

I had, as I have stated, sown the wind. The whirlwind 
which resulted as crop to that sowing, was reaped not so much 
by myself as by the promoters of the Bill, and the owners of 
property in the town. The Town Pump Riots will always 
occupy a prominent place in the annals of the borough. They 
were not protracted, it is true. But for “ genuine business” and 
the amount of damage done to person and property they may 
vie with the historic free fights of Donnybrook Fair, or the more 
recent riots of Belfast. Bribery had indeed been done away 
with in Chippy Norton, as elsewhere. But undue influence is 
still happily extant as a political engine. And it soon became 

known to those most interested in the success of the Bill, that 
the “hands” in certain local manufactories were being coerced, 
under threat of dismissal, to sign petitions against the Bill. This 
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fact was circumstantially stated in The Town Pump. The names 
of the peccant employers were given, and the indignation of the 
public was solemnly invoked. The indignation took a singular 
direction. It was displayed first of all by the very men whose 
part we had taken. We had alluded to them as free-born 
Englishmen, and had denounced in the strongest language at 
command the masters who had attempted to obtain their 
support by threats of dismissal. They evinced their gratitude, 
and proved their claim to the glowing titles we had bestowed 
upon them, by marching in a body to the office of The Town 
Pump. Arrived there they proceeded to smash the windows, 
and ill-treat the publisher. Providentially the editor was 
absent, or he might have been left lying “steepled in his goar.” 

Meantime the valiant doings of the coerced Britons got wind. 
An opposing mob appeared on the scene. Work was abandoned, 
and for three days and three nights the whilom peaceful, if 
sluggish borough, was given over to red riot, and the breaking up 
of laws. During this noisy interval the decoration of the dead 
walls with the manifestos of “ Ratepayer” and “ Justitia” was 
decided to be unnecessary and inconvenient. The military 
arrived. The riots were suppressed. Things resumed their 
natural course. We had escaped with our lives. That was 
something. The Town Pump had been elevated into the all- 
absorbing topic. That was something more. 


is 2 


WHILE we at the scene contemplated by the “ Chippy Norton 
(Corporation) Town Pump Bill” had been educating public 
opinion, denouncing Binks and the Board, and experiencing our 
Baptism of Fire, affairs had been progressing in the more serene 
atmosphere of London. The Bill had been read a second time in 
the House of Lords. This catastrophe had been strongly fought 
against by Binks, M.P., who had numerous and powerful 
political allies in the Upper House. However, even in the 
placid precincts of the House of Peers political party looks after 
itself. And although on both sides of the House any party 
spirit in dealing with the Town Pump was deprecated and dis- 
owned, still, on analysing the division list, I was pleased, though 
by no means surprised, to see that the Conservatives had voted 
in favour of the Bill. The Liberals to a man voted against 
it. Even to the mind of ex-lord chancellors it appeared reason- 
able that the Town Pump should be regarded as a question of 
party politics. And these venerable exponents of the law—learned 
authorities who had passed the woolsack—took sides with the 
Same unconscious devotion to party which characterised the 
youngest member in their lordships’ House. At no time during | 
my experience of the Town Pump did I feel quite so proud of it 
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as while perusing the list. The Town Pump had been sublimed 
into a great state question, and took its place beside the Reform 
Bill and the Corn Laws. Ours, indeed, had not been labour in 
vain. And although the majority was not what Mr. Gladstone 
would call “a swinging majority,” yet as was observed at the 
time, 

“°Tis enough : ’twill serve.” 

The news arrived at the moment when the mob was engaged 
in breaking heads and window panes, or we should probably 
have ignited tar-barrels, and let off some fireworks. It was felt by 
the calmer spirits that such a demonstration might lead to fresh 
rioting and perhaps a counter-demonstration against the pro- 
moters and their agents, a thing which I, for one, was quite 
willing to avoid. 

The second reading having been secured by a majority which 
might be described as not too much majority, but just majority 
enough, those responsible for the Bill entered upon the most 
difficult and anxious portion of their self-imposed and patriotic 
task. 

The next stage was the Committee stage. And while I was 
still cheerfully engaged in keeping the lately awakened public 
spirit up to the mark by means of attacks on Binks, M.P., and 
all his illustrious following, others were engaged in the more 
arduous if less entertaining work of collecting evidence, writing 
“ proofs,” drawing briefs, and instructing those gentlemen learned 
in the law who were to appear before a Parliamentary Committee, 
with the high and holy purpose of proving, to the satisfaction of 
the noble lords composing that Committee, that the ratepayers 
of Chippy Norton had a right to the control over their own 
Town Pump. Wearily the days rolled on to combatants eager 
for the fray. The Commissioners, with an access of zeal of which 
up to then they had been considered incapable, engaged a 
labourer to wash the bills of the quacks and other advertisers 
from the surface of the Town Pump. This was done, but 
indifferently done. Fragments of documents would adhere. The 
Pump looked less lovely than ever. It was supposed, however, 
that the Commissioners had at length determined to do some- 
thing, and that this measure of ablution was the something to 
be done. This supposition subsequently proved to be correct, 
as counsel for the Commissioners in the cross-examination of our 
witnesses laid immense stress on this public purification of the 
Town Pump. 

_At last the momentous day arrived. “The Chippy Norton 
(Corporation) Town Pump Bill” was called on in Committee Room 
999, and that apartment became flooded with the intellect and 
influence of the advanced and intelligent community which had 
determined to manage its own pump. Few of those who entered 
were as much accustomed to the atmosphere of a Lords’ committee 
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room as toa room—shall I say ?—of the “Fleece.” But all felt more 
at home when a huge representation of the Town Pump, dotted 
here and there at intervals with the letters A, B, C, and D, was’ 
hung to the wall. A mere handful of those present, however, 
could recognise in the very confusing series of lines crossing and 
converging, and picked out in various colours, a plan of the town 
of their nativity. This extremely agitating work of art was 
suspended by the side of the Town Pump, and as it bore the 
name of an eminent firm of surveyors, it must be regarded as 
a more or less faithful representation. Binks, M.P., who is 
irreverent and a wag, informed a constituent that it was more 
like the Maze at Hampton Court. But then the plan had been 
drawn by surveyors employed by those bent upon the extermina- 
tion of Binks, M.P. I regret to confess that the confusion created 
in the minds of laymen by the plan of the town appeared to 
extend to the counsel engaged by the promoters, and that the 
learned gentleman in question seemed to flounder hopelessly, as 
with the aid of a mammoth billiard cue he endeavoured to point 
out the respective positions of High Street and Market Square. 

Anything in the shape of fervour or enthusiasm is out of place 
in a committee room. Five men of the world sitting behind 
a horse-shoe table, examining the demeanour of witnesses, quietly 
objecting to irrelevant questions, and filling up the intervals of — 
business in eating sandwiches, and imbibing whisky and Apol- 
linaris, are not calculated to inspire those who appear before 
them with anything like a generous warmth. The proceedings 
were of the tamest kind. Tame speeches where one had expected 
crushing Philippics; tame cross-examinations where one had 
looked for a ruthless exposure of the dearest secrets, But emotion 
of any kind is regarded as exceedingly “bad form” before a 
Committee of the Lords. It is an agreeable family party where 
everything is done with the greatest regard to the personal 
feeling of everybody else. An Old Bailey practitioner introduced 
into a Committee of the Lords would be frozen to death in five 
minutes. 

Nothing could possibly better illustrate the almost maddening 
coolness of the procedure in those sacred precincts than the events of 
the third day. We are all assembled anxious to assist the august 
tribunal. We who are with the promoters of the Bill feel that 
Binks, M.P., and the Commissioners are on their trial. Our position 
1s easily detined. We are prosecutors. But Binks, M.P., has 
& Surprise in store for us. At the beginning of the third day— 
why he could not have done it at the beginning of the first day, 
heaven, in its infinite wisdom, knows—opposing counsel rose in 
his place and raised a technical objection. The Bilt now before 
their lordships, contended this eminent authority, was not the 
Bill which had been originally submitted to the ratepayers. As 
a matter of fact, some trifling alterations had been introduced. 
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The objection was held to be fatal. The “Chippy Norton 


(Corporation) Town Pump Bill” had to be there and then 
withdrawn. 
* * * . * * 

And this was to be the end of months of anxious labour, of 
untiring agitation, of unbridled eloquence, of unlimited bill- 
posting. A great principle, the discussion of which had roused 
a community to fever heat, and conducted the rival mobs to riot 
and bloodshed, was to be shelved upon a miserable technicality. 
The citizen rights of a great community are to be disregarded 
and denied upon a wretched point of procedure, And the Town 
Pump of Chippy Norton is to continue in its present uncared- 
for condition, under the direction of an effete, irresponsible, and 
incapable political clique, a disgrace to the town, a danger to 
the community, the dismay of our allies, the scoff of civilised 
Kurope. 

WILLIAM MACKAY. 




































WALTER PATER: 
“IMAGINARY PORTRAITS.” 


“For it is with the delicacies of fine literature especially, its 
gradations of expression, its fine judgment, its pure sense of 
words, of vocabulary,—things, alas! dying out in the English 
literature of the present, together with the appreciation of them 
in our literature of the past,—that his literary mission is chiefly 
concerned.” These words, applied by Mr. Pater to Charles Lamb, 
might very reasonably be spoken of Mr. Pater himself. His care 
has always been of the “delicacies of fine literature,” alike in 
others and himself. As acritic, in that unique volume of “ Studies 
in the Renaissance,” and in the scattered essays on poets and 
painters, he has selected for analysis only those types of artistic 
character in which “ delicacy,” an exquisite fineness, is the pre- 
vailing feature ; or if, as with Michel Angelo, he has been drawn 
towards some more rugged personality, some more massive, less 
finished art, it has been less from sympathy with these more 
obvious qualities of ruggedness and strength, than because he 
has divined the sweetness lying at the heart of the strength— 
ex forti dulcedo. Leonardo da Vinci, Charles Lamb, Joachim 
du Bellay, Giorgione: in every one something not merely frank 
and broad, a large straightforward talent, but in one direction 
or another a refinement upon refinement, a choice and exotic 
exquisiteness, a subtle and vecherché beauty; something which 
it requires an effort to disengage, and which appeals for its 
perfect appreciation to a public within the public,—people who 
take their zesthetic pleasures consciously, deliberately, critically, 
as amateurs take their wine. And not as a critic only, judging 
others, but in his own person as a writer, both of critical and of 
imaginative work, Mr. Pater shows his preoccupation with the 
“delicacies of fine literature.” He expends as much labour over 
his prose as Lord Tennyson gives to his poetry. Nothing is left 
to inspiration; like Baudelaire, he would better nature; and he 
would certainly reject a “fine careless rapture,” if one came to 
him, _ It is all goldsmith’s work as he has told us; mosaic-work, 
we might say for a change; and he has wrought in the spirit of 
the craftsmen of olden days, with laborious delight. 

The development of Mr. Pater’s style is interesting to observe 
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The “Studies,” though written at different periods, tend towards 
one ideal, and are the product, mentally, of a single period. 
Taken on its own formal merits, that book is the most beautiful 
book of prose in our literature. It is a book to be read, as Lamb 
or Shelley speaks somewhere of doing, with “shouts of delight ;” 
or perhaps rather with a delight silent and continuous, for it is all 
finished and perfect, and it rings everywhere flawless as a bell. 
From beginning to end there is not a hasty sentence, a cadence 
not considered, not prepared, a word thrown on the page at 
random. Anything like eloquence, anything of rhetoric or dis- 
play, is not to be found in it. Like Baudelaire, Mr. Pater has 
“révé le miracle d’une prose poétique, musicale sans rhythme et 
sans rime;” and, like Baudelaire, he has effected his miracle with- 
out any violent aids or thefts from the domain proper to poetry. 
An almost oppressive quiet—a quietness which seems to breathe 
of an atmosphere heavy with tropical flowers—broods over these 
pages; a subdued light shadows them; they depend for their 
charm on no contrasts, epigrams, paradoxes, sudden twists and 
turns, thunder-claps, summersaults of diction, lyric raptures. 
The most felicitous touches come we know not whence—‘a 
breath, a flame in the doorway, a feather in the wind,’—ettfects 
produced by the cunning employment of the simplest words, 
words which take suddenly a new colour and sound, and reveal 
undreamt-of properties. In this book of the “ Studies,” prose seemed 
to have conquered a new province. So difficult is it, however, to 
avoid the defects of our qualities, that it was feared lest Mr. 
Pater’s mastery over colour and sound in words should lead him 
too far; lest, as it has been cruelly said, he should “swoon by the 
way over the subtle perfumes he has evoked.” And _ perhaps 
some of the essays, wonderfully beautiful as they are, which 
followed the publication of that volume, might have seemed a little 
to confirm the fear. But when at last, after twelve years, I think, 
Mr. Pater’s second work appeared, it was found, probably to 
the surprise of many people, that alike in style and in thought 
the progress had been, not in the direction of licence, of over- 
sumptuous richness, but towards a somewhat chill asceticism, a 
restraint sometimes almost painful. The goldsmith, adding more 
value, as he thought, for every trace of gold that he removed, 
might seem to some to have scraped a little too assiduously. 
And in this third book, coming after an interval of only three 
years, we find the same self-restraint, perhaps grown still more 
fastidious, and the same self-conscious artistry that has ruled 
from the first. 

Writers who have paid particular attention to style have often 
been accused of caring little what they say, knowing how heauti- 
fully they can say anything. The accusation has generally been 
unjust, though the writers themselves have frequently given 
occasion to it by speaking rashly on the subject. The merit 
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more than any other which distinguishes Mr. Pater’s prose, 
though it is not the merit most on the surface, is the attention 
to, and perfection of, the ensemble. Under the soft and musical 
phrases an inexorable chain of logic hides itself, sometimes only 
too well. Link is added silently but faultlessly to link; the 
argument marches, carrying you with it, while you fancy you 
are only listening to the music with which it keeps step. You 
can take an essay to pieces, and you will find that it is constructed 
with mathematical precision ; every piece can be taken out and 
replaced in order. I do not know any contemporary writer who 
observes the logical requirements so scrupulously, who conducts 
an argument so steadily from deliberate point to point towards a 
determined goal. And what I have said about the essays may be 
applied, with slight changes, to the imaginative work—to “ Marius 
the Epicurean,” and to these “ Imaginary Portraits.” With the 
construction of “ Marius,’ when viewed as a whole, I do not know 
that it is possible to be quite satisfied; it is too much a mere 
sequence of scenes and of moods; but certainly each of these 
many sections has an admirable ensemble of its own. The 
“Tmaginary Portraits” much shorter, are placed, arranged, developed 
with an art which of its kind is quite flawless; 1 am not sure 
that they do not show Mr. Pater’s combined imaginative and 
artistic faculties at their point of most perfect fusion. 

The term Portrait is very happily given to these four studies 
in narrative form. Not merely is each a portrait, in the looser sense 
of the term, of a single soul, but it is a portrazt, in the literal 
sense, a picture painted with the brush. So microscopic a brush 
only a Meissonnier could wield. The touches which go to form 
the portrait are so fine that it is difficult to see quite how much 
they do and mean, until, the end being reached, the whole picture 
starts out before you. The result of Mr. Pater’s method is so 
charming that we have no right, I think, to complain that he 
gives us just, and only, what he does. At the same time it is 
quite obvious that neither Watteau, nor Denys, nor Sebastian, 
nor Duke Carl really lives, in so much as a finger-tip, with 
actual imaginative lite; they are all ghosts, names, puppets of an 
artist and a philosopher who has evoked or constructed them for 
his purpose, but has not been able, or has not wished, to endow 
them with flesh and blood, with the breath of life. “ Mr. Pater 
thinks only with the front of his brain,” said one day a lady 
who has written the most profoundly human book that has come 
into our literature for many years ; and the criticism implied in the 
phrase is perfectly just. He has indeed an almost complete lack 
of passion, of emotion, of any directly humanising instinct; at 
least he admits nothing of the kind in his work, or only in so 
faint a form that it never gets so far as our hearts; and there can 
be no doubt, I suppose, that the greatest literature, other things 
being equal, is that. which represents the most of “life immense in 
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assion, pulse, and power.” But putting aside the Shakespeares 
and Michel Angelos, there is exquisite delight to be obtained, no 
doubt on a much lower plane, from the Gautiers and Albert Moores 
—serene artists who seek only beauty, and to whom any emotional 
disturbance is a mere distraction and a trouble. I do not think 
we have any right to turn from these men, to be dissatisfied with 
what they give us; for the aim they have reached at and attained 
is a perfectly legitimate one, and we show ourselves narrow, borné, 
if we refuse to see it. 

Mr. Pater, then, has not given in these four portraits, any more 
than in “ Marius the Epicurean,” proof that he possesses the 
genuine dramatic power of creating characters which shall live 
and move and have a being independent of their creator; at the 
same time he cannot be said to have fallen short in his aim, for it 
is not this precisely that he has tried to do. What he has done, 
and what he has doubtless intended to do, is to give a concrete 
form to abstract ideas ; tu represent certain types of character, to 
trace certain developments, in the picturesque and attractive way 
of narrative. Each, also, with perhaps one exception, is the study 
of a soul, or rather of a consciousness ; such a study as one might 
make, oranted certain gifts and cultur es, by simply looking 
within, ‘and projecting now this now that ‘side of oneself on an 
exterior plane. I do not mean to say that I attribute the 
philosophical theories of Sebastian van Storck, or the artistic 
ideals of Duke Carl of Rosenmold, to Mr. Pater himself. I only 
mean that the attitude of mind, the outlook, in the most general 
sense, is always limited and directed in a certain w ay, giving one 
always the picture of a delicate, subtle, aspiring, unsatisfied 
personality, open to all impressions, living chiefly by sensations, 
little anxious to reap any or much of the rich harvest of its 
intangible but keenly possessed gains ; a personality withdrawn 
from action, which it despises or dreads, solitary with its ideals, 
in the circle of its “exquisite moments,” in the Palace of Art, 
where it is never quite at rest. It is somewhat such a soul, I 
have thought, as that which Browning has traced in “ Sordello ;” 
indeed, when reading “ Marius the Epicurean,” I was struck with 
a certain resemblance between those two exquisite books, and 
a little of the same feeling comes up again when reading some of 
the “Imaginary Protraits.” Had that other “Imaginary Portrait,” 
“The Child in the House,” published nine years ago in Macmillun’s 
Magazine, appeared, as we had every reason to § suppose it would, 
in company with the four later portraits, the likeness would have 
again been apparent, for the childhood of Florian Deleal in the 
old house with its wonderful garden, carries us back, almost 
unconsciously, to the childhood of that other imaginative boy in 
the castle and gardens of Goito. 

Personally, for one deals here only in impressions, it seems to 
me that the most wonderful of the four portraits in this new book 
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is the poem, for it is really a poem, named “ Denys l’Auxerrois.” 
This is not the study of a soul, it is the study of a myth—a trans- 
lation, in which one hardly knows whether most to admire the 
learning, the ingenuity, or the real imagination, of the strangest 
myth of the Greeks, that “Pagan after-thought ” of Dionysus 
Zagreus, into the conditions of medizeval life. It is a poem in 
prose, and in prose so coloured, so modulated, that one can scarcely 
feel as if the rhythm of actual metre could add to itscharm. And 
what a variety of every sort of poetic richness does it contain ! 
Tt has even the suggestiveness of poetry, that most volatile and 
unseizable property, of which prose has so rarely been able to 
possess itself. And all this without any sort of approach to that 
rhapsodic manner which mimicks the cadences of verse without 
becoming verse, and is neither verse nor prose, but a hateful and im- 
potent hermaphrodite. The style of ‘“ Denys l’Auxerrois” has 
a subdued heat and veiled richness of colour, which contrasts very 
strikingly with the silver-grey coolness of “ A Prince of Court- 
Painters,’ the chill, more leaden grey of “ Sebastian van Storck,” 
though it has a certain affinity, perhaps, with the more variously- 
tinted canvas of “ Duke Carl of Rosenmold.” Watteau, Sebastian, 
Carl—unsatisfied seekers, all of them, this after an artistic ideal 
of impossible perfection, that after a chill and barren ideal of 
philosophic thinking and living, that other after yet another ideal, 
unattainable to him in his period, of life “im Ganzen, Guten, 
Schonen,” a beautiful and effective culture. The story of each is 
a tragedy, ending in every case with an actual physical severance 
of bodily existence, always with some subtly ironic effect, as if 
Fate “struck them gracefully, cutting off their young histories 
with a catastrophic dash.” The mirror is held up to Watteau 
while he struggles desperately or vaguely forward, snatching now 
this now that closely-held secret of art; then, with a stroke, it 
is broken, and he sinks out of sight, into a narrow grave of mere 
red earth. The mirror is held up to Sebastian as he moves 
deliberately, coldly onward in the midst of a warm life which 
has so little attraction for him, freeing himself one by one from 
all the obstructions to a clear philosophic equlibrium ; and the 
mirror is broken, with a like suddenness, and the seeker dis- 
appears from our sight—to find, perhaps, what he has sought. 
It is held up to Duke Carl, the seeker after the satisfying 
things of art and experience, the dilettante in material and 
spiritual enjoyment, the experimenter on life; and again it is 
broken, with an almost terrifying shock, just as he is come 
to a certain rash crisis—is it a step upward or downward? a 
step certainly towards the concrete, towards a possible material 
felicity ; and Duke Carl disappears obscurely, with his beggar- 
queen, under the hoofs of an indifferent army, crushing him out in 
the dark like a mere worm or beetle. 


Just so, it will be remembered, was Marius left at the end of 
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the beautiful book of his sensations and ideas ; dying ambiguously, 
half, or altogether, or not at all a Christian, and buried by humble 
people with Christian rites,as a martyr: “for martyrdom, as 
the Church had always said, was a kind of sacrament with 
plenary grace.” Just so we take leave of the child Florian, at the 
crisis of a great change, with his foot on the long road leading 
who knows whitherward? It is evident that to Mr. Pater there 
is a particular charm in this abrupt finish, this sudden displace- 
ment and descent, as through one of those oubliettes of the Middle 
Ages, of the human figure walking forward so uncertainly, yet with 
no suspicion of any such prompt solving of the grand Peut-étre. 
Again like Sordello! In truth, Mr. Pater is no moralist, and alike 
as an artist and as a thinker, he feels called upon to draw no 
moral, co deduce no consequences, from the failures or successes he 
has chronicled to a certain culminating point. “There is the 
portrait,’ he seems to say; “all I have been writing is but as 
so many touches towards that single visible outline: there is the 
portrait !” 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 











































REFORM OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
PROFESSION. 





Amon@ the professions in this country, which may properly be 
classed as dignified on account of its important functions and the 
high qualifications reasonably required to efficiently discharge 
them, that of architecture should hold a leading position. Un- 
fortunately this profession is now in an unsatisfactory condition, 
whereby danger to life and other ill consequences accrue to the 
public, and much injury also to qualified architects as a body. To 
convince readers of these grievances I propose to briefly state 
what the duties of architects are, what technical knowledge as 
such they require, the defective professional training the vast 
majority of them receive, and the pernicious results which follow 
the liberty of persons to practise as architects without any test 
of their competency to do so. 

The work of an architect may broadly be stated to consist of 
planning, designing, specifying, and supervising the construction 
of buildings and adjusting accounts and claims relating thereto. 
Such duties necessitate the structural safety, economy, exsthetic 
appearance, and efficient sanitary condition of the erections. 
The special knowledge which an architectural pupil should 
acquire during bis apprenticeship includes the history of archi- 
tecture, the archeology of architecture, planning of buildings, 
strength and cost of materials, shoring, underpinning, and 
dealing with ruinous and dangerous structures, the nature and 
properties of building materials, sanitary science, the principles 
of construction as applied in practice, specifications and methods 
of estimating cost, acoustics, mathematics, mechanics, physics, 
botany, chemistry, geology, and mineralogy, valuations of 
property and surveying, statute and case law and practice 
relating to the profession. This knowledge should be sup- 
plemented by travel. 

_ To become qualified to practise architecture as a principal or 
irst-class assistant it is essential that an individual should become 
articled for a term of five years to one or more skilled archi- 
tects, and should be diligently and properly taught the principles 
and practice of the profession by the latter at his or their offices 
and on the works on which he or they are engaged outside of 
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them. It is much to be regretted, however, that numerous 
architects and several who accept large premiums for the tuition 
of their pupils do not appreciably dischar eve their duties to the 
latter by systematically instructing them as they are legally 
and morally bound to do. Consequently many of the more 
ambitious articled clerks elect to go to private tutors to be 
“coached ’’ for the examination to be passed to become Associates 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. Other apprentices 
are induced to resort to these “‘crammers ”’ for advanced instruc- 
tion in architecture which their masters are unwilling or in- 
competent to give. 

Now it is compulsory for persons to pass qualifying examina- 
tions before being admitted to the learned professions, and as 
officers in the army and navy, and as pharmaceutical chemists 
and members of several other vocations of the character of 
professions. Any one, however, can practise as and call himself 
an architect not only without a certificate of competency to do 
so founded upon examination as to his qualifications to so act, 
but without having received any instruction whatever in archi- 
tecture. The consequence is that qualified and honourable 
architects are infested with an immense number of ignorant 
interlopers and malpractitioners, much to their pecuniary loss 
and the degradation of their profession. Some very glaring 
instances of this evil have recently been notified in architectural 
publications, which are worth repeating. A well-known cor- 
respondent states in the Building News tor January 22nd, 1886, 
that— 


“At present no one knows what the status of an architect is. He is hardly 
recognised as a professional man. ... A builder who fails often dons the title of 
architect and surveyor. . . . The estate agent black-mails a man who wants to take 
land on a particular estate, and tells him he can only have it by employing him as 
his architect. As a matter of fact, he knows nothing of architecture, but has a 
third-rate man as an assistant, who makes for the client some fearful design. As a 
rule no details are made, and the result is sad to contemplate. Then we have the 
builder himself, who often assures a would-be client that it is to his interest to employ 
no architect, as it is a needless expense. Result : would-be client does not have an 
architect ; builder ‘ boils up’ something from some plans he has in his office, uses as 
much bad material as possible, and produces a ghastly abortion. . . . The great hard- 
ship is that the men who have carefully studied are usually overrun by these very 
men, who were nothing, and are nothing, in fact, only ‘mushrooms off yesterday's 
dunghill.’ ”’ 


Another case is related of a publican who styled himself an 
architect and practised as such at the same time as he was 
carrying on his business as “mine host.’? A qualified architect 
collected some of his works, and formed them into a chamber of 
architectural horrors. In a farther instance a person before the 
expiration of his apprenticeship to the oil-and-colour trade set 
up business as an architect, surveyor, auctioneer, appraiser, and 
house agent. 

It is said that builders and other tradesmen frequently offer 
their services as architects without any remuneration, and 
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property-owners are glad in a vast number of cases to avail 
themselves of this offer to save 5 per cent., and especially as 
regards the erection of small houses for the working classes. 
Now the injurious effect to the public of the employment of 
incompetent and self-styled architects is far greater than is 
generally imagined. Not only are jerry-built houses and other 
defective structures erected by these practitioners, which often 
collapse and soon become dilapidated, but so much are drainage, 
ventilation, lighting, plumbing, and other sanitary requirements 
neglected by them, that many prolonged and serious illnesses 
and deaths result from their wretched and scandalous incom- 
petency, and they thus frustrate and counteract the excellent 
efforts of medical officers of health and sanitary inspectors to 
prolong life by hygienic improvements. If persons not con- 
nected with architecture and the building trade had the means 
of knowing competent from incompetent architects, the latter 
would not probably be employed half as much as they are ; 
but they now appear to get as many engagements as the duly 
qualified architects. In a paper read before the Conference of 
the Institute of British Architects in May last by Mr. EB. T. 
Hall, F.R.1.B.A., he states that, owing to this result, 


“ Architecture is not shown at its best, and the average ability of architects is 
rated very low. This creates a third evil, a grievance under which a bond-fide 
architect labours, if his calling suffers in repute, and he calls for the exclusion from 
the profession of those men who injure it.” 


Architects suffer more from charlatanism in their profession 
than solicitors did before compulsory examinations were necessary 
to be passed previous to the admission of individuals to 
practise as such, because no one could before this event 
engage in this practice uvtil the completion of an articleship 
of five years in a solicitor’s office, whereas any person can 
be engaged as an architect without serving a day under any tuition 
to become such. 

_ In time the Institute of British Architects recognised the 
importance of better qualifications for architects, and directed. 
that an adequate examination as a test of qualification to practise- 
as such should be passed by all persons who sought to become- 
Associates of the Institute before being admitted to this class. 
As, however, only about one-seventh of the practising architects- 
are enrolled as Associates, and no one is compelled to become: 
an Associate to practise architecture, this step is not calcu- 
lated to improve the status of the profession, except in a very 
small degree. Nor will the examination which will be required 
for individuals to pass in five years hence respecting their 
professional qualifications before being admitted as Fellows of 
the Institute materially raise the educational position of archi- 
tects, as the number of Fellows in 1882 was only 402, and in 
1886, 419. According to the original charter of the Institute, 
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persons have been admitted as Fellows who have been in practice 
as principals for seven successive years without any test of their 
professional qualifications ; but by the supplemental charter, 
dated the 28th of March last, the Institute is empowered to 
declare that after five years every one desiring to be admitted 
to the Fellowship shall pass such examination or examinations 
as it may order, but in special cases the Council can dispense 
with the test or tests. 

It is now necessary, in the interests of the public and the 
architectural profession, that Statute law should provide that 
all qualified architects should be registered, and that none should 
be admitted to practise the profession who do not pass a 
satisfactory examination. This course has been adopted for the 
improvement of the legal and medical professions. Before 
becoming pupils in these two learned professions, a preliminary 
examination is to be passed as a test of their general knowledge, 
and an intermediate examination during their pupilage to indicate 
the progress they have made in the knowledge of the profession 
in which they are being instructed. I am inclined to agree with 
Mr. Gotch, the President of the Architectural Association, that 
similar examinations should be passed by those who intend to be 
and are apprenticed to become architects. 

It is also highly essential that there should be a closer con- 
nection between architects in the United Kingdom than now 
exists. It is both for the interests of the profession and of the 
public that such architects should be united in one body, like the 
British Medical Association, and have branches in the provincial 
cities and towns and a central council in the metropolis, which 
should include provincial representatives. According to the 
census returns of 1881, the number of architects in the United 
Kingdom numbered 8,063, while the number practising in con- 
nection with the seventeen metropolitan and provincial societies 
were only 1,155, of whom 817 belonged to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. Some of these associations were only 
established for local improvement and fellowship. British and 
Irish architects are, therefore, without the required organisation to 
reform and protect the interests of their profession. 

Recognising, therefore, the supreme importance of the regis- 
tration of existing and the compulsory examination of future 
architects and the systematic federation of the members of the 
profession, a conference of architects, to which all in the United 
Kingdom were invited, and which was attended by a large 
number, met in London on April 6th, 1886. It was then 
resolved to form a federation committee to adopt measures to 
effect these objects, and one was formed accordingly, with Mr. 
Hugh Deemer Gough, F.R.I.B.A., then President of the Society 
of Architects, as chairman. The committee, after due deliberation, 
eoncluded that the most important part of its work was to obtain 
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an Act of Parliament to compel all persons before entering the 
architectural profession for the future to pass an examination 
which should be considered satisfactory in favour of their quali- 
fications to practise therein. A circular to this effect was issued 
to most of the leading practising architects in the United 
Kingdom, and more than half of them notified their approval 
of such compulsory examination. The federation committee has 
since caused a Bill to be drafted to carry its main objects into 
effect, and if the provisions of this measure receive the royal 
assent, it will cause by far the most appreciable reform in the 
profession of architecture that has ever been made. 

The principal purposes of the Bill are briefly as follows :—(a) 
to produce duly qualified architects for the benefit of the public ; 
(6) the registration and yearly publication of a register of the 
name, address, and qualifications of all persons licensed to 
practise architecture, whereby the public will be able to distinguish 
qualified from unqualified practitioners ; (c) the establishment of 
an exclusive right to use distinctive professional titles ; (d) to 
confirm architects’ rights to recover fees; (e) to exempt these 
professional men from serving on juries and inquests, or in any 
corporate parochial or similar offices, or in the militia; (/) the 
prevention of any public body appointing any unregistered person 
as architect. 

Not only are the majority of properly qualified architects in 
favour of the Bill promoted by the federation committee, but 
many leading medical officers of health and members of 
Parliament. There is no reasonable hope for any material reform 
in the architectural profession until it becomes law, and the 
chairman of the committee and Mr. H. Seth-Smith, Vice- 
President of the Society of Architects, who have taken a very 
active and influential part in the movement, are entitled to much 
commendation for the services they have rendered, and it is to be 
hoped that before the end of the next parliamentary session the 
leading provisions of the Bill will be embodied in legislation. 


J. NEVILLE PORTER. 
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THE O’DONOL RENT. 
AN EPISODE OF MODERN IRISH TIMES, 1879—80. 
BY E. NOBLE. 


PART I., 1879. 


CHAPTER I, 
FOR BETTER FOR WORSE. 


Ir was a pretty wedding, though only a peasant one. The 
maternal home of the young bride being barely a stone’s throw 
from the chapel, the party walked thither across the intervening 
green, A picturesque linked battalion they looked, each girl 
escorted on a masculine arm, and all attired in the rather too 
fashionable style that forms so conspicuous a besetting folly of 
the modern Irish farming class. 

The bride, in a trained silk, orange-blossom wreath, and 
sweeping veil, led the van with her brother; while the brides- 
maids, grooms-men, and general company followed in a glowing 
effect of smart hats, white gloves, and fluttering ribbons. 

Overhead the aspect was less brilliant. The sun shone dully 
through the grey autumnal haze, nor deigned by-and-by to cast 
a brighter ray athwart the stained window above the altar, where 
Brian O’Donol and Nora Glancy knelt, and plighted their future 
lives to each other for better for worse. 

After the marriage ceremony ensued the customary feasting 
and merriment. The happy pair might, in one sense, be genuinely 
congratulated as such, personal choice having influenced their 
union more than is generally deemed necessary in country 
match-making. Brian O’Donol held a large farm on lease; 
Nora had a good bit of money, and was, besides, accounted the 
prettiest girl in the parish, with her dark blue eyes, rose-and- 
white complexion, and light elastic figure. 

She had had many suitors, but Brian alone conquered her 
heart. He was a tall, athletic young fellow, too prone to amuse- 
ment and idle extravagance. Possibly, had Nora’s father been 
yet in the land of the living, he would not have encouraged his 
attentions, in spite of his big farm and slated house at Cur- 
raveen. But old Glancy was lying in unconscious rest beneath 
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the green sod of Tuppermore graveyard, and Nora had her own 
way. 
it felt to her a very happy way, as she left her mother’s roof, in 
the midst of “good wishes,” ‘ good-lucks,” and “old shoes ”” 
galore. Then, after a delightful but costly little honeymoon in 
Dublin, she was brought by her husband to his home. Curraveen 
farmhouse was substantially built, and comfortably furnished. 
It stood in verdant pasture fields some distance off the main 
road, from which it was approached by a lane that served as ~ 
avenue, 

To insure his wife being, as he said, mistress in her own house, 
Brian had, according to custom, already appropriated the whole 
of her fortune, one hundred and fifty pounds, to buy off his 
younger brother and sister’s interest in Curraveen, and enable 
them to emigrate with capital to the United States. 

So Nora began her new life very brightly and blithely, more- 
over very busily. The harvest season being far advanced, and 
the extra idleness of the wedding time having caused much 
arrear of needful work indoors and out, the latter took every 
helping hand whenever weather permitted ; for it was the wet 
autumn of 1879, and the shrouded skies kept dripping an almost 
incessant rotting rain on the scant crops that had barely ripened 
during the cold, unfertile summer. 

Yet the dreary aspect of shrivelled potato stalks, soddened 
hay, stunted, mildewed oat-ears, did not dismay Nora’s spirits, as 
a similar look-out might have done in other years. In truth, 
there was no room for gloom in her present sunshiny heart. She 
saw, too, her husband keeping ‘jolly’ as ever, and, apparently, 
quite financially independent of a ‘bad season.” In spite of 
necessary press of labour to pull up lost time, he never hesitated 
to accept, and straightway return, social hospitalities; and he 
actually sent to Dublin for a new silk dress for her. 

Thus October sped away. The crops, such as they were, had 
been garnered. November, in an excess of rain and clouded skies, 
had set in, and with it fell the first shadow on the young bride’s 
married life. 

From the beginning of the month she noticed that Brian, who 
heretofore seemed to have no postal correspondence, received per- 
petual letters. But he did not show or even mention them to 
her; so, though she felt rather curious, she was too shy to 
question about them. One day she just caught sight of an 
enclosure, looking very like a long shop account. It startled 
her; but Brian folded it quickly up, and put it into his pocket 
without uttering a remark. 

Next day the farm messenger who called at the post-office 
brought back one letter, and handed it to Nora. Seeing the 
address was, as usual, to her husband, she took it to him, where 
he sat lounging over an old newspaper in the parlour. He 
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opened his letter, then, contrary to his recently exercised reserve, 
exclaimed angrily, — 

“ Too sharp practice this, by Jove!” 

“ What is it?” she asked involuntarily, and tremulously. 

“ Tt’s just a demand from his lordship’s agent, Misther Kennedy, 
to have the rent ready for him on the twenty -sixth, an’ this is 
the nineteenth ; an’ there isn’t a word of the bad saison, or 
abatement !”’ 

‘The rent!’’ Nora felt almost relieved. To her yet wuen- 
lightened mind the landlord’s dues seemed legal as any other debt. 
She was only frightened that Brian should look so disturbed. 

“Ts it very big, the six months’ rent? she continued. “I 
forget, if ye told me.” 

“It’s just the half of a hundhred an’ fifty pounds. Too much 
to afford in one haul off eighty acres, with the crops, ye may 
say, gone, an’ the cattle prices fallin’ every day.’ 

Nora felt more and more astonished, more and more vaguely 
apprehensive. 

‘But, aren’t we purty well off, in spite of what ve say, 
Brian?” she ventured. “ An’ maybe, after all, yed get an 
abatement when the time comes. Sure, there, last May, mother 
an’ Patsy never expected it from General Ponsonby till they 
went to the office itself, an’ in consideration of the bad prices 
a reduction was handed back to them out of the rent they had 


just paid to the agent.” 


Brian laughed scornfully. “General Ponsonby, who, if he 
doesn’t stay “altogether on his property, yet, like his forbears, 
takes a fair interest in his tenants, an’ is a good warrant for 
employment an’ improvements an’ General Ponsonby’s s agent, 
Mr. Hill, who is always on the spot, are two very different sort 
of men, I can tell ye, Nora, from Lord Tutfterton, that bought 
this estate ten years ago in the Coorts, an’ never set eye or foot 
on it since, but for an ‘odd day’s game shootin’; while As agent, 
Kennedy, comes from another country to see the tenants here 
twice a year; an’ in givin’ me the renewal lease of this farm, 
clapped an extra twenty pounds yearly rent on it.” 

“Well then, dear, I suppose there’s nothing to be expected 
from such a hard man but the favour of a receipt. ” She tried to 
smile. “ An’ we needn’t be afraid of him. We seem snug 
enough, even for such a rent.”’ 

Brian winced. A black list of debts and difficulties quite 
apart from rent rose before his mind’s eye. But half from 
kindliness, half from selfish carelessness, he answered lightly,— 

“Oh ay, snug enough. But there has been a lot of extra 
expense one way or other on top of me lately, ye know, Nora, so 
I haven’t much loose cash. But, of course, I must manage to get 
it up somehow.”’ 


He took his hat and went abruptly out of doors. 
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CHAPTER II. 
NORA’S SACRIFICE. 


Lerr alone, Nora stood still a few minutes, gazing abstractedly 
through the narrow window at the grey, foggy, outside world. 
For the first time the cheerless prospect found a reflection in 
her own heart, while in her ears echoed Brian’s last sentence, 
‘‘T must manage to get it up somehow.” 

In spite of his apparent prosperity, she feared it would 
be hard management with him just now to raise the required 
seventy-five pounds. Perhaps (as she caught a glimpse of him 
pacing the grazing fields), perhaps he might even have to sell 
some of the cattle, strip the pastures of the gentle, smooth- 
haired browsers she had already learnt to know and treat as 
friends. What a pity, and what a loss at existing low prices ! 
Besides, the close of November was ever a poor time to sell any 
but fat “store” cattle. Her mother and Patsy always contrived 
to have their “ out”? stock for the October fairs at farthest ; and 
so be prepared without fear for the winter rent-day settlement, 
though, indeed, there was never undue pressure put on the 
General's tenants, such as she dreaded, from Brian’s account, 
might fall on any unfortunate defaulter to his lordship. 

So her perturbed thoughts wandered. Then they took another 
groove. Brian’s recent extra expenses had been partly caused 
by his generosity to herself; losing time taking her here and 
there, giving her only last week that beautiful silk dress. Ought 
she not to sacrifice something of her own towards the present 
difficulty? Yes, and she had something that might be just 
worth the sacrifice. 

She ran off to her bedroom, and unlocked eagerly the big 
clasped chest that served her as wardrobe, and held her stock of 
pretty, too pretty finery. The sweeping wedding garment, the 
tulle veil, the orange blossom wreath were all there. Carefully 
raising these treasures, she drew from beneath them the small 
round bandbox which served her as jewel-case. It was crammed 
with varieties of mock trumpery ornaments, which Nora was 
wont to foolishly believe set off her fair little person ; but 
among the tinsel heaps gleamed one honest contrast in the 
shape of a large brooch of pure Australian gold, that had been 
a her a couple of years previously by a thriving Antipodal 
uncle, 

“It’s worth its weight in sovereigns, every one that seen it 
says that,” she murmured, poising it in her hand. “ An’ what 
do I care for it in comparison to Brian, or the smallest thing he 
ever gave me. I'll send it up to Dublin this very day to Rose 
Anne Maguire, ’an she’ll make a good bargain with it. Maybe 
It's the whole rent she’ll get for it.” 

In quite a rebound of hope, Nora straightway packed up the 
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brooch, and contrived that same day to have it duly registered 
and posted to her bosom friend in the city, Miss Maguire. 

Two mornings later came the reply from the faithful Rose 
Anne, enclosing a ten-pound note as the result of her bargain. 
Nora’s heart fluttered disappointedly ; her great expectation of 
realising the whole rent was utterly crushed. Still, ten pounds 
would do something. She carried the money to her husband, 
and told him how she had obtained it. She had kept the matter, 
her first secret from him, excitedly building upon the big glad 
surprise she might haply have to give him in the lump sum. 
Now her explanation was rather shyly offered. 

“Tt just came into my head when I saw you walkin’ among 
the cattle ; an’ though a ten-pound note can’t do mucb, it'll save 
a heifer or so, anyway, from goin’ to the next fair—won’t it, 
Brian ?” 

He put his arm round her silently. He had listened to 
her with a sort of embarrassed dismay. At last he said 
evasively,— 

“ What a little deceiver you are, Nora, takin’ notes of me that 
way already! But I wish ye hadn’t parted with your rale goold 
brooch, darlin. I—lI wasn’t thinkin’ to sell more nor a couple of 
the young cattle, an’ just get the rest of what’s wanted out of 
the bank.” 

“Out of the bank! I did not. think ye had . 

“ Oh, get it out on a bill,” he interrupted carelessly. “ Nothin’ 
readier, so keep the ten pound, dear, for what ye may want 
yourself.” 

Oh no, no, Brian! I want nothin’, you know. The ten pounds 
must go to the rent.” 

She spoke with a nervous decision, and her face had paled 
suddenly. 

“You're a little goose, Nora, to be in such a pucker. Why, 
there’s parties now preachin’ we oughn’t to be bothered about 
rent at all. I wish ye heard Darby Quin discoursin’ the subject. 
However, I'll do anythin’ to please ye, darlin’, even to borrowin’, 
if ye insist on it, the price of yer brooch for his lordship.” 

She did insist ; so to please her he accepted as a loan the ten- 
pound note. With it, and the rest of the required sum in his 
pocket, he duly set forth on the appointed day, intending to pay 
Mr. Kennedy the rent. 

But halfway to the rent office he was met by an obstructionist 
to his intentions in the form of Darby Quin. 





CHAPTER III. 
NEW LIGHT. 


DarBy QUIN was also a tenant on the Tuffterton estate. But he 
was one of the lesser holders, his farm being barely ten acres, 
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on which, truth to tell, he talked far harder than he worked. He 
was thriftless and impractical in the ordinary affairs of business, 
but great at discoursing theories. His mental capacity was 
rather above the average, but his education had been very 
limited, and only supplemented by such wider views of men and 
things as are promulgated by The Irish World type of literature. 
An eager student in this school of alien patriotism and rabid 
politics, his too fervid imagination had been of late set quite 
aflame by the agitative spirit rising in his own country. 

“Well, Brian, me boy, is this yerself? An’ are ye bound for 
the Kennedy office or the meetin’ ?” 

“The meetin’! What meetin’ ?”’ 

“The Land meetin’, of course, for the rights of the people 
agen the usurpation of the grabbin’ landlords,” answered Darby 
grandly. “ Sure, haven’t we the same meetin’ just in honour of 
Misther Kennedy’s too smart demand to us, an’ are holding it 
in Tom McKeon’s field, not a mile from the rent office!” 

“ But what use is a meetin’ of the sort you say now, with the 
agent come, an’ we all forced an’ screwed up ready for him,” 
argued Brian rather affrontedly, thinking of the bank loan and 
poor Nora’s sacrificed brooch. “ What good is a meetin’ now, 
Darby ?”’ | 

“ Better late than never. Why, sure, every tenant goin’ to the 
office can at laste attend the meetin’ on his way, an’ get 
advice ‘i | 

“ About what ; not to pay ?” asked Brian quickly. 

“ Not to pay without bein’ allowed a FAIR REDUCTION ; that’s 
all we go in for yet/ Come along, an’ hear for yerself.”’ 

Brian hesitated. “I don’t know. Maybe, it’s not the safest 
advice ’'d get. An’ these meetin’s, so far as I have heard, are 
only attended by a lot of riff-raff.”’ 

Darby’s eyes flashed. 

‘¢ Riff-raff! Do ye call Mimbers of Parliament riff-raff?”’ he 
cried excitedly. “ Any poor riff-raff there may be, is them that’s 
ground down to that state by bad laws an’ graspin’, rack-rentin’ 
landlords. You may be purty well off, Brian, but if ye are, it’s 
in spite of the landlord, thanks to the good land he didn’t make 
for ye. An’ afther all, isn’t it bad justice that the land ye live 
on, an’ till in the sweat of yer brow, an’ that yer forbears lived 
on, an’ tilled in the sweat of their brows, must give its first 
fruits—its best fruits—in the big lump of rent money, every six 
months, to a man who knows nothin’ about it, beyond just buyin’ 
its title, as he might buy a yard of cloth, the day before 
yesterday ye may say.” | 

“Well, there’s truth in that logic, anyhow,” responded Brian 
with conviction. “ An’ as this meetin’ is on my way to the office, 

ye say, sure it will do me no harm just to stop a minute, an’ see 
what’s goin’ on, anyhow.” 
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“Right ye are, man; ye won't be sorry for stoppin’. Yell 
et a little new light on a dark subject, I’ll warrant ye, Brian 

*Donol!”’ returned Darby, with half-triumphant, half-bitter 
earnestness. 

“ An’ any extra light, new or old, won’t come amiss this dark 
winter’s day,” added Brian jocosely. 


The meeting to which the two repaired was one of the first of 


the kind held in the Irish midlands,—one of the initiatory, 
vague, ominous murmurs of the anti- rent movement which has 
subsequently pronounced itself with such startling distinctness 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. 

On this primary occasion only about forty men had assembled 
in the retired field lent by the obliging Tom McKeon. | They 
were all dwellers on the Tuffterton estate, for the other “ lords ”’ 
of surrounding soil being, as a rule, admittedly ‘fair’ and 
“reasonable,” numbered, so far, no malcontents among their 
tenantry. The meeting had, moreover, been too impromptu an 
idea on the part of Darby Quin to permit of general notice or 
detailed arrangement. There was no chairman, and the extempore 
platform was a green bank, whereon Darby straightway appeared 
as chief speaker. 

Brian was accommodated with the best standing place below the 
platform. He was the most representative—.e., the “biggest ’’— 
landholder in the audience, and had been purposely waylaid and 
lecoyed to the “ meeting” by Mr. Quin, as his countenance and 
adherence to whatever rules might be suggested and adopted 
would be of “grand” advantage to the “ Cause.” 

Beneath the leaden November sky, in view of fields of blighted 
corn and unfit-tc-be-dug potatoes, Darby harangued in alternate 
fierce invective against “ tyrannisin’ landlords,” and in passionate 
appeals to the tenants to waken and uphold their “long down- 
trodden rights.” He did not specially define these “rights” 
beyond advising every man present, worthy of the name, to 
refuse to pay a farthing of rent beyond “ Griffith’s valuation.” 

“We're all summoned, boys, to-day or to-morrow to the 
Kennedy squeezin’ office. ‘Let us first of all, at laste, agree to 
stand out for a reduction that’ll lave our rents fair at Griffith’s 
valuation—that’ll be thirty per cent. to some of us, forty, maybe, 
to more of us. It’s not much; it’s not half the justice we 
deserve, an’, plase God, will get yet, but itll sarve this time. 
Only let us stick to it, whether a few of us have the over-an’- 
above cash in forced readiness or not. Are we, in the face of the 
bad harvest, of the rotted crops we sowed full of hope in the 
spring »—are we to let our families die of hunger; are we to 
stint them in the crust of bread or lock of Ingia male that'll 
just stave off famine, in ordher to enrich the over- rich pockets of 
a landlord like his lordship, to buy him a new racin’ horse maybe, 
or a pair of goold dice, or some other extravagant grandeur ? ’ 


—_————_— — ~~ 
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None of the really poorly-off among the listeners appreciated 
this argument more than Brian, who in his way had been as 
extravagant as his quoted lordship. Now he felt he had indeed 
got “ new light,” and he determined to profit by its rays. 

The meeting wound up with a unanimous resolution to stick 
out for Griffith’s valuation, or else a general abatement of forty 
per cent. on the gale of rent due. 

An’ maybe it’s the last year, boys, ye’ll have to pay rent at 
all, at all,” perorated Mr. Quin, in agreeable prospect, as he 
stepped down from his green platform. 


CHAPTER IV, 
“FORTY PER CENT.’ 


THE short winter day was closing into evening shadows when 
Brian at last reached the rent office. 

Through the throng of loiterers round the outer door he passed, 
smiling a peculiar smile they all seemed sympathetically to 
understand. Then he was ushered within the warm lamp-lit 
office room, where at a big desk-table sat Mr. Kennedy, agent. to 
Lord Tuffterton, and, save as a rent receiver, scarcely more per- 
sonally known to the tenants on this part of the estate than 
his noble employer. 

He was a middle-aged, good-looking man, with a brisk, rather 
hard manner. 

“ Well, O’Donol, nearly the eleventh hour with you. However, 
if you’re prepared with the amount of our little account, we won’t 
grumble.” 

A defiant smile again curled Brian’s lips, as, without replying, 
he watched Mr. Kennedy rapidly turn over his great ledger to the 
page marked by the “little account ” in question, registered in 
black and white. 

“ Here you are—Brian O’Donol, Curraveen. Half year ending 
September 29th, rent due £75 gross. Just show me your ‘rate’ 
receipts to settle the net balance, and out with the cash like a 
good fellow. I’m in a hurry, and you're prepared,” he repeated, a 
little impatiently. 

Brian spoke. “ Troth, it’s a hard time to be ‘ prepared’ with 
any ready money, sir; an’ before goin’ further into business I’d 
make bold to ask you, Misther Kennedy, if you’re ‘ prepared’ by 
his lordship to allow us, as every fair landlord is now allowin’ 
his tenants, an abatement in consideration of the failed crops ? ” 

Mr. Kennedy gave a slight laugh. 

_ “An abatement to you, an eighty-acre holder—farm best land 
in the county! Nonsense man! I’m pestered with the word 
abatement all day, but at least I didn’t expect it from you. I 
must say shortly that his lordship allows no abatement ; neither 
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he nor I see the need of any. He is proud of his well-to-do 
tenantry round here.”’ 

“ Well-to-do! It’s not long then the best-to-do of them but 
*]1 feel the pinch of the present bad saison—I can assure you that, 
sir,’ resented Brian bitterly, though respectfully. ‘“ Myself, nor 
one among us, isn’t able to afford the whole rent you demand. 
Curraveen this minute isn’t worth in value the old rent, let alone 
the increase you laid on it for his lordship.” 

“ Well, you needn’t score a grievance there. Remember, you 
were allowed for every improvement you effected,—the yard fence, 
the pump.” 

“ Allowed half as much as the extra rent took away since; that’s 
the way it might be put, sir.”’ 

Mr. ‘Kennedy glanced sharply at him, and said testily, “ You 
accepted our terms at the time, and if you hadn’t we should have 
had a dozen other candidates. Come now, O’ Donol, you’re usually 
a sensible enough fellow. Some pernicious ‘friend’ has put this 
freak of folly ‘into your head, for I don’t think it would grow 
spontaneously in your quiet brain. I hear you have got a ‘wife 
lately. I hope Mrs. O’Donol has not been agitating you to affect 
a ‘ poor mouth to-day.’ ”’ 

“ No, sir,” he answered quickly, his hand pressing involuntarily 
the pocket where lay the price of Nora’s brooch. “ My wife is 
none of the agitatin’ sort you mean, sir, an’ J’m affectin’ no poor 
mouth, but just sayin’ the truth, when I tell you ’m not well 
off at all. There was my brother an’ sisters. 1 had of coorse to 
settle off their money share when I was married, an’ here’s 
the harvest bringin’ dearth instead of food, an’ leavin’ us nothin’ 
to turn a penny on. It’s not too exactin’, in the face of, maybe, 
a winter famine, to expect an abatement in our rent.” 

“ And now what amount of abatement would you expect?” 
queried Mr. Kennedy ironically. 

“ Forty per cent. wouldn’t be more than the pressin’ times 
need, sir.” 

. Forty per cent.!”’ echoed Mr. Kennedy with angry incredulity. 
“Why, man, you must be mad, dreaming, or drunk!” 

“None of the three, sir ; but just not able to meet your rent 
without bein’ allowed the abatement I said. Hard enough to 
scrape together the rest, but I’m ready to hand ¢hat to you.” 

“Then I must refuse it. Lam not authorised by his lordship to 
give any abatement whatever. The reduction you coolly propose is 
simply a monstrous humbug. Iam certain you are able to pay 
your full rent, but you have been influenced to withhold it by 
bad advice or example, and I am ashamed and sorry a respectable, 
well-to-do, well-dressed farmer as you are, O’Donol, should lend 
yourself to what is a scheme of pure dishonesty. I ‘cannot accept 

the moiety you offer of your just due, but I hope you will shortly see 
fit to repent of your present unworthy course of action. If you 
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persist, it will only cause you expense and trouble, and if you 
let a year’s rent run due, you may be served with a notice of 
ejectment.” 

‘ Brian started. An ejectment from Curraveen, the land 
O’Donols had held for a hundred years back! Then rose in 
his mind Darby Quin’s solacing prophecy, “ Maybe no rent at 
all to pay next year ;”’ and he calmed himself to reply in a low, 
stolid tone,— 

“T’m willin’ an’ ready to pay you what I’m able, sir. Why 
would Lord Tuffterton treat his tenants worse nor does the bulk 
of the landlords in hard times? Not to mention General 
Ponsonby, there’s Misther Desmond, quite a small estate owner 
in compare, an’ his own agent, an’ yet he was the first about 
here gave his tenants a reduction, an’ that without their askin’ it. 
I can tell ye, sir, that if his lordship keeps on in this hard tack, 
it’s maybe no rent at all he’ll be gettin’.”’ 

Mr. Kennedy stared in angry astonishment. He felt certain 
that Brian could pay the full demanded rent, moreover, had the 
sum probably in his pocket this minute. But unless given 
voluntarily it must remain there. A debtor’s pocket may not be 
lawfully picked, even by the most legitimate creditor. Where- 
fore, again declining to accept less than the amount due, and 
again threatening law proceedings in case of contumacy, he 
dismissed, for the present, the audacious tenant. 

As, through the chill, misty gloom, Brian walked home- 
wards, he felt half-triumphant, half-remorseful over his recent. 
interview with the agent. He was not indeed the only tenant 
who, that day, with actually the whole rent in his pocket, 
had yet refused to pay save on an abatement. It had been a 
general strike, entailing a future of very probable crosses and 
losses, of rather improbable success to the strikers. Yes, out in 
the open, away from the exciting antagonism of the office, Brian 
almost regretted that he had been inveigled to the meeting, or 
led by its new light. He feared, too, that Nora might possibly 
disapprove of his day’s doings, so he determined, before telling 
her thereof, to sound her opinions. He had her ten-pound note 
safe, anyhow. 

At the wicket opening into the farmyard Nora met him. 


“Oh, Brian, I was gettin’ frightened about you. It’s so late,. 
an’ the night fallin’ dark !” 


He took her trembling hand in his. 
. “Nonsense, dear, it’s not late, but the days are short, ye 
cnow.”’ 

; Well, thank God, you're safe home anyway.” 
= hy, what would happen me?” he retorted, with a forced 
augh, 

“I don’t know. Only I got a sort of fret from Widow Lorkin, 


Darby Quin’s sister. ‘She came up for some milk here about 
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three o’clock, an’ she began tellin’ about meetin’s that were 
gettin’ up all over the country, to forbid people payin’ rent, an’ 
she said it would be worse for them that would be foolish enough 
to pay what landlords wanted. I couldn't half understand her, 
but she frightened me as I thought of you off payin’ yer rent, 
an’ when the dusk came on, I couldn’t help a dread creepin’ over 
me lest something might happen you from those lawless meetin’ 
people if they come across you. But, thank God, you’re back 
safe, an’ all went right.” | 

There was a little wistfulness of appeal in the last sentence, 
which he quite understood, and parried accordingly. 

‘ All right, of course. Now come in an’ don’t be famished an’ 
frightened any longer.” 

“ Oh, I'm not goin’ to be frightened now! I’m goin’ to be glad 
an’ thankful. It was always a happy day with us at home when 
the rent was paid. It was, of course, the big gest lump sum of 
money we had to make up in the half-year, an’ mother used 
to say, when she had it paid, she felt like havin’ a mill-stone 
loosed from round her neck, for a while, anyway.’ 

“ Ay, for a while. An’ a mill-stone is just the fit comparison 
for rent,” agreed Brian quickly. ‘‘ Maybe, too, Judy Lorkin 
wasn’t far wrong in her talk condemnin’ it.”’ 

Nora glanced up at him. They had by this time got inside 
the kitchen, and the blaze of the turf fire gleamed on his 
face—a comely face, but darkened as he spoke by an expression 
of bitter, angry discontent. 

“Oh, Brian, you wouldn’t think so if you heard her! She’s 
wilder again in her talk than Darby, an’ he’s glib enough. You'd 
be sorry “to mind what the like of them would har angue, or that 
I would either.”’ 

Instead of making a distinct rejoinder, Brian changed the 
conversation. With the “fret” of Mrs. Lorkin’s eloquence still 
over his wife, he saw she was in no mood for even modified con- 
version to the “new light,”’ so he said nothing concerning its effect 
on himself, and replied in such short negative when she, during 
the evening, inquired if the agent had offered him an abatement, 
that she ventured no farther “question on the subject. She was 
too young and too shy yet of her new position to urge her claim 
of natural interest in her husband’s affairs, and as she subse- 
quently specially avoided the Quin and Lorkin clique, she missed 
hearing even of the meeting. 

The “days darkened and shortened into Christmas tide, and 
still Brian kept the fact of his withholding the rent a secret 
from Nora. This was the more easy, as Mr. Kennedy, for 
reasons best known to himself, had not summarily carried out 
his threatened writ to enforce payment. Perhaps he was 
intimidated by the state of the country daily growing more and 
more disturbed by agitative meetings and inflammatory stump 
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oratory. Perhaps his present inaction was due to a preference to 
exercise, by-and-by, the power which a year’s default in rent 
would give him of serving an ejectment. Brian chose to believe 
the former possibility, and, elated thereby, he spent carelessly 
every penny of the retained money, except his wife’s ten-pound 
note. This he carefully folded into an envelope, inscribed out- 
side with the words, “ Nora’s money she got for her brooch,” 
and locked it up in his old brass-plated desk, along with his 
farm lease. 

“Maybe she'll be proud yet I had the spirit to keep it out 
of the Tuffterton clutch!’’ he muttered triumphantly, then 
turned quick away, struck with a sudden thrill of strange 
unquiet foreboding. 


(To be continued.) 













































THE EVENING NEWSPAPER. 





THOUGH the evening newspaper can claim a high ancestry in 
the history of journalism, it is only within a comparatively recent: 
period that it has taken prominent rank in the work of dis- 
seminating news and moulding public opinion. Twenty years 
ago the evening newspapers in the United Kingdom might be 
counted on one’s five fingers; ten years ago they were not much 
more numerous, while to-day the numbers are,—evening journals 
102, and morning journals 82. These figures are remarkable as 
indicating among other things that the public demand for news 
has become more urgent. Residents in the great centres of 
population are no longer content to wait overnight for a record 
of what has transpired in the course of each day. They demand 
to know from hour to hour not only what is passing in their own 
town and neighbourhood, but to be promptly informed of every 
big event that transpires within the confines of civilisation. It 
is to meet this demand that the evening newspaper has been 
developed to the high degree of perfection that it now presents. 
In these days of rapid progress the public are not much given 
to marvelling at the achievements of science and art. The tele- 
phone, one of the most remarkable inventions of this or any 
other century, was hardly a “nine days’ wonder,” and has slipped 
almost unobserved into the position of an indispensable part of 
our social and commercial systems. In like manner the evening 
newspaper has grown to be a great institution in the land without 
its patrons seeming to concern themselves much as to how it 
achieved or how it maintains that position. Notwithstanding 
this apparent indifference we venture to think that the readers 
of this magazine will find something to interest them in a brief 
account of the organisation and working of an evening journal. 
The story of the morning newspaper and the enterprise brought 
to bear on its development has often been told; but there are 
important respects in which the production of the evening print 
differs from that of its morning relative. The most striking 
dissimilarity consists in the fact that, whereas the morning 
newspaper is mainly a compilation of records of events which 
transpired, it may be, many hours before the time of publication, 
and rarely extends to more than one edition, the evening journal 
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photographs, as it were, passing incidents, and in the course of 
the afternoon sends out four, five, or, it may be, six editions. 

So complete are the arrangements for collecting and transmitting 
news that one may confidently rely upon finding in the evening 
paper a report of any event of note that has happened at home 
or abroad within the preceding few hours—in special cases within 
the preceding few minutes. Does any member of the govern- 
ment receive at his office a deputation of any kind? Scarcely 
have the persons who composed it recovered from the glamour 
of the official presence and found their way to some place of 
refreshment when the newsboy is upon them with a choice of 
papers containing the gist of the great man’s speech assuring 
them that their representations would have due consideration. 
Does a city magnate preside over a meeting of a banking or 
railway company? He has hardly reached his chair in his own 
oftice when papers containing a report of his speech are put into 
his hands. Has there been fresh trouble in Burma, a revolution 
in Peru, a Nihilist plot revealed at St. Petersburg, a failure on 
the Stock Exchange, an earthquake in Java, a shipwreck at 
Gibraltar, a snowstorm at John o’ Groat’s, an important case 
decided in the Law Courts, or a statement made by Prince 
Bismarck ? Then an announcement of the fact may be looked 
for in the evening newspaper very soon afterwards. 

But it is in connection with sporting events that the evening 
newspaper most distinguishes itself for expedition in making 
known results. There is no kind of news more eagerly sought 
by a large and ever-increasing section of the public than reports 
of horse races, cricket matches, and the like, and the competition 
among evening newspapers to be first in supplying these has led 
to the establishment by news and telegraphic agencies of 
marvellously expeditious services. For the more important 
events, special wires are provided and the chief incidents of a 
horse race, the running of which occupies about a couple of 
minutes, are telegraphed as they transpire, and the name of the 
winner is known in the evening newspaper offices almost before 
the horse has been pulled up after passing the post. Once this 
information is obtained, not many minutes elapse before the 
printing machines are in motion and the newsboys are in full 
cry in the streets. The University Boat Race is an event in 
connection with which some smart things have been done in 
the way of reporting. On one occasion a telegraph cable was 
deposited in the bed of the river from a reel on board the press 
steamer which accompanied the race, and over this a constant 
series of messages recording the progress of the crews was sent 
to the newspaper offices. On other occasions special wires have 
been carried to various points of the course at which reporters 
Were stationed, who recorded what came under their observation. 
Let us now describe what goes on inside the evening news- 
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paper office. As the earliest edition of the paper has to go to 
press soon after noon, the staff must be at their posts at an 
early hour. The editor, after making himself acquainted with 
the news contained in the morning papers, and ascertaining what 
telegrams have come in in the course of the morning, selects 
topics for leaders and leaderettes, and the writing of these is 
proceeded with at once by himself and his assistants, the printer 
having in the meantime been instructed as to what occasional 
articles and reviews (which are usually put in type a day or 
two before they are required for publication) are to be 
inserted. 

The news is dealt with in the sub-editor’s room, and it is in 
that department that the contrast between the work exacted by 
an evening paper and that required for the production of a 
morning journal is most strikingly illustrated. The work of the 
day opens with a perusal of the morning papers, and the selection 
therefrom of such items of news as are of special interest. These 
are put into concise form and help to fill up the first edition of 
the evening journal. By the time so much as is deemed necessary 
of this kind of matter is prepared and passed to the printer, the 
various news agencies, whose services are subscribed for, begin to 
pour in “copy” from all quarters. This comes written by the 
manifold process on thin sheets of oiled paper, and is technically 
named “flimsy.” By-and-bye the flood of news is swelled by 
the reporters at the law and police courts, and at such public 
meetings as it may be thought desirable to give an account of. 
A good deal is also certain to come in from the “liners,” who 
are ever on the alert for chance pieces of news, fires, murders, 
street accidents, etc. Nor is this all. Ranged along one side of 
the sub-editor’s room are several automatic printing telegraph 
instruments, supplied and worked by the Exchange Telegraph 
Company. One or other of these machines is constantly in 
operation, and not infrequently they are all in motion, pouring 
out yard after yard of paper ribbon, or “tape,” bearing in bold 
type such news as the Company have gleaned from their agents 
at home and abroad. One of the machines is devoted to general 
news, another to sporting news, and a third comes into requisition 
when Parliament is sitting and receives a report of the proceedings 
which is transmitted direct from Westminster. A fourth machine 
is connected with Reuter’s agency, and brings in the news which 
that far-reaching organisation collects from every land. As the 
“tape” comes off the machines it is pasted down on sheets of 
paper of convenient size. Then there is a telephone connected 
with the United Telephone Company’s system which is useful in 
many ways. 

Before the day is done as much copy is usually received as 
would fill the entire paper several times over. This mass of mate- 
rial has to be examined as it arrives by the sub-editor and his 
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assistants, likely contributions picked out, read, and if approved 
of, put into shape for publication. In very rare cases is the copy 
allowed to go to the printer in the condition in which it arrives. 
It is either too carelessly written, or spun out to a length far 
beyond requirements, and has to be either rewritten or abridged— 
operations which have to be performed with the utmost expedi- 
tion. It will be understood from this that a clear head and a 
ready judgment are essentials in the execution of work of this 
kind. Hence it has been said that “sub-editors, like poets, are 
born and not made.” While guarding against blunders of diction, 
and mistakes as to names, the sub-editor must have a keen scent 
for libellous statements. The Jaw is very severe on newspapers 
nowadays, and when unhappily a libel is perpetrated, no allow- 
ance is made for the conditions under which it has been allowed 
to creep into print. Libels for which the sub-editor can be held 
blamable are, however, exceedingly rare. The sub-editor must 
also be on his guard against the inventors of bogus paragraphs. 
From time to time enterprising men have appeared in the ranks 
of the “liners” who have not scrupled to “fudge up a bit of 
copy. Few readers of newspapers care to verify incidents. re- 
ported to have occurred even in their own neighbourhood, and, 
taking advantage of this fact, it has been found easy to concoct 
such things as “ Panic in a Chapel at Hackney,” “A Mad Dog in 
Greenwich Park,” “A Leap from London Bridge,” and so forth. 
The writer has in his possession a rare collection of fictitious 
flimsies. The author of some of these overdid the thing and fell 
into the clutches. of the law, and since then—until the other day 
when one of the morning papers came out with a bogus narrative 
of a particularly sensational type—business in this line has not 
been brisk. A safer exercise of ingenuity of this kind has been 
tried from time to time. Two or three men meet at some out-of 
the-way public-house, and ‘constitute themselves into a meeting 
of “the inhabitants of the district” convened to discuss and 
pass resolutions upon some great imperial question. A report 
embodying resolutions is drawn up, and copies of this are dropped 
into the letter-boxes of the newspaper offices. If done by an 
experienced hand this sort of paragraph may find acceptance in 
several quarters ; and, if so, the payment for it is collected in due 
time and divided. 

Having got the matter for the first edition of his paper well- 
advanced the sub-editor has to note the more important items, 
and arrange for their announcement on the contents placard. 
Not infrequently this is an exceedingly irksome job. His object 
1s to excite the highest degree of interest in the public mind, and 
to do this without “giving away the news.” It is becoming too 
much the habit in the case of evening newspapers to give their 
placards a sensational character. Not content with simply an- 
nhouncing a “murder and suicide in Brickbury,” this is the 
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style in which it is done on some placards— Frightful tragedy in 
Brickbury; a woman's brains beaten out with a flat-iron. 
Suicide of the murderer!” A favourite dodge with the sensation- 
monger when home items are not sufficiently strong is to put 
on something like this—“ Loss of a steamer and two hundred and 
thirty lives.” The when and the where of the disaster are not 
stated, and on turning to the paper the reader finds that the line, 
so startling in a maritime community, relates to some additional 
particulars of the loss of a coolie ship at the other side of the 
globe, the circumstances of which were reported by telegraph six 
or eight weeks previously. This sort of thing cannot but defeat 
its purpose in the long run; but once the style is adopted it is 
not easy for a newspaper to give it up. It is amusing sometimes 
to notice the variety of lines on the placards when there is no 
leading event to keep them in tune as it were. 

If we follow the “copy” from the editorial rooms to the 
composing-room, we shall find ourselves in the midst of a very 
busy scene. Here a large staff of compositors are engaged 
putting the matter into type. There is, however, nothing ex- 
ceptional in their work until the last fifteen minutes before the 
completion of what is required for the edition in hand. Then 
there is general bustle, and sometimes a little excitement. It is 
desired to get as much as possible of the latest news into the 
paper and to do this, a minute subdivision of labour becomes 
mecessary and the utmost watchfulness is essential on the part 
of everyone to prevent mistakes. A stranger visiting the com- 
posing-room when the work is being completed would never 
cease to wonder at the high degree of accuracy which is maintained 
notwithstanding the bewildering rapidity with which everything 
is done. At length the last page of the paper is placed in its 
iron-frame, screwed up, and passed to the foundry. Here an 
impression is taken of it on a sheet of papier maché and from that 
as a matrix, a type-metal cast is taken. The cast is about a 
quarter of an inch thick, and is curved to fit the cylinder of the 
machine on which it is to be fixed. Immediately the last plate is 
into its place, the machine is started and papers are produced at 
enormous speed. 

The publishing department has now its hands full. Parcels of 
papers for the news agents in town and country are quickly made 
up and despatched to the shops and railway stations in light carts 
drawn by fast-trotting ponies. The time of publication is so 
nicely arranged that certain important trains are usually on the 
very point of starting when the newspaper parcels are tumbled 
in. 

The sub-editor has to visit the composing-room when the time 
of going to press approaches, to see that the news of the day is 
properly arranged. It is he who determines what pieces of 
intelligence shall have pre-eminence, and so forth. This duty 
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having been discharged, he returns to his own room, and the 
preparation of copy for the next edition is proceeded with. For 
the fresh matter to be inserted an equal quantity of the news 
culled from the morning papers is struck out. Proceeding thus 
he is able by the time the latest edition is reached to get ~ rid of 
all the stale matter, and present a paper filled entirely with news 
of the day. In the meantime, the contents placard has had to be 
reconstructed over and over again. The latest items of interest 
displacing those that went before. 

A curious thing in connection with evening newspapers in 
London is, that advertisers and advertising agents have failed to 
recognise ‘their value as mediums for business announcements. 
In some provincial towns the evening papers are laden with 
advertisements, and to keep these w ithin bounds the prices have 
been raised again and again. One would think that it must be 
very obvious that the man who takes home an evening paper 
with him will be more likely to look at the adv ertisements in it 
than he would be to scan those in the morning paper which he 
glances at hurriedly as he is being whirled to town in the 
morning and then casts aside. Moreover, is not the evening paper 
becoming more the family paper than ‘the morning paper has 
ever been ? 


JOURNALIST. 


























BESIDE THE CRADLE. 





THERE, in his tiny cot, he is sleeping a sinless sleep,— 
Here, by his cradle-side, I sit, and watch, and weep. 


Watch, with the thought of his future searing my weary brain,— 
Weep, for the toil it will bring him,—the sorrow, the care, and 
the pain. 


Have I not done him a wrong, in flinging him into the strife ? 


Will he thank me one day, think you, for the thankless gift of 
life ? 


Calm is his baby slumber, with rosy lips apart ; 
Ah me! to think of him sleepless, tossing with aching heart! 


Deadly the struggle for bread—fiercer and fiercer it grows : 
Will he stand or fall in the battle, my darling one ? God knows! 


Dreary the dull, sad round, from morning till evening light— 
Out to the desk with the day, home from the desk at night. 


Will life have nothing better to offer my dearest one ? 
Then better, a thousand times better, his life had never begun. 


Yet, if success be his lot, will happiness come in its train ? 
Or is that but a phantom light, that we follow, but never attain 


Success ! to be fawned on by some, reviled and be-littled by most; 
Hated for winning the race by the crowd who have struggled 
and lost. 
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The snares of the evil woman are waiting his feet to entwine, 
And the rattling lure of the dice-box, and the ‘strong arch- 
curse of wine. 


His heart will be torn by the cry of the hungry he cannot feed, 
While Dives rolls by in his chariot, and Lazarus dies in his need. 


And the clash of contending creeds will hurtle about his head, 
But the world will be dark and cheerless, as though goodness 
and God were dead. 


Have I not done him a wrong, in flinging him into the strife ? 
Will he not pray for the rest that ends our poor wearisome life ? 


* * * * - 


There, in his baby cot, he is sleeping a sinless sleep,— 
Here, by his cradle-side, I sit, and watch, and weep. 


ALFRED BERLYN. 


























WAS THACKERAY A CYNIC? 





By means of cheap editions Thackeray’s works are now appealing 
to a larger constituency of readers than that which they have 
yet won. It becomes opportune and interesting, therefore, to 
inquire whether the popular misconception of Thackeray’s cha- 
racter is likely to long continue—to survive personal memory of 
the man. A careless reader of Thackeray’s works, we readily 
confess, may still be under the impression that he was a cynic of 
the first water. The fault lies as much, perhaps, with those 
who, in writing of the novelist, have adopted an apologetic tone 
for which there was really no need, as with the public which has 
come to so erratic and unwarrantable a conclusion. The best 
accredited biographer Thackeray has yet had—the late Anthony 
Trollope—in the monograph in the “ English Men of Letters ”’ 
series, after to some extent defending Thacker ray from the charge 
of cynicism, confesses “ that Thackeray did allow his intellect to 
be too thoroughly saturated with the aspect of the ill side of 
things.” 

We admire no literary character more than the satirist ; we 
despise none more than the cynic. The two are often coupled 
together. A greater incongruity is scarcely possible. Nobody 
who is not a cynic has a good opinion of cynics. “Of a dog, 
currish,” says Johnson, and the democratic idea coincides with 
the dictionary definition, which is not always the case. The 
satirist, on the other hand, is held in high esteem by everybody 
whom he does not satirise. Hogarth took the town by storm, 
and provokes kindly thoughts and appreciative smiles to this 
day. Bolingbroke could never have become a favourite with the 
multitude, ‘and will ever be disliked by cultivated minds. 
The cynic and the satirist have, therefore, totally distinct indivi- 
dualities ; the features of both can be sharply drawn. It has 
been well said that the cynic scoffs at human nature, while the 
satirist merely ridicules the evils of the existing state of society. 
Cynicism is the prevailing feature of a man’s character, satire but 
a faculty of his mind. The cynic takes a pleasure in sneering 
for the sake of sneering ; the satirist rejoices in his satire only as 
a sure means to a distinct end. A man isa cynic because he has 
no faith in human nature ; he is a satirist because he has so much 
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faith in human nature. The one barbs his arrow, knowing the 
pain it will inflict ; the other sharpens his lance, thinking of the 
cancer it may destroy. The one is a disciple of despair; the other 
an evangel of hope. 

Among the cynics there are Juvenal, Voltaire, Béranger, Byron 
(in his later years), and—must we add the author of the second 
part of “ Locksley Hall”? Horace heads the great order of 
satirists, which includes Boileau, Butler, and Sydney Smith, and 
of which William Makepeace Thackeray is the doughty knight of 
the nineteenth century. 

“To give some immediate pleasure,” affectionately writes 
Anthony Trollope, “was the great delight of his life—a sovereign 
to a schoolboy, gloves to a girl, a dinner to a man, a compliment. 
to a woman.” Assuredly there could be little cynicism in the 
man to whose goodness of heart and social sympathies his 
friends could give so many similar testimonies. A kindly heart, 
a generous mind, an impulsive nature,—these were certainly the 
attributes of the man who resigned the editorship of a magazine 
because of the pain he experienced in declining centributions 
with thanks. There could be nothing of the cynic about such a. 
man, no morbid ideas or melancholy associations. Had he not. 
been so brimming full of the spirit of good-fellowship, he might 
not have entered upon a literary career, bankrupt in fortune. 
But Thackeray was born into the world with a spirit intolerant of 
meanness and hypocrisy. He hated shams as fiercely as, although 
far more healthfully than, Shelley hated cant and conventionality. 
At the University we witness the first result of this prevailing 
factor in his character in the production of “The Snob.” When, 
on returning from continental travel, Thackeray turned to lite- 
rature for a livelihood, social satire soon became his set pur- 
pose, although “ Vanity Fair” did not appear to set society by 
the ears till he was fairly settled down in life. Thackeray had 
drank deep of the spring of Horace ; but during the years of his. 
work for periodical publications, his satire gradually acquired a 
force and character of its own. But in tone and spirit it was 
never unworthy of the classical model. Even the most illiterate 
reader of his books—and Thackeray is now finding entrance to 
the humblest homes—cannot fail to perceive that the hidden 
power which gives such keenness to the sentences and point to 
the paragraphs is of the very highest order. Now and again his 
sarcasm will hiss like a snake’s fangs, and his irony clinch its 
victims as sharply as a serpent’s tooth. But the satire is almost. 
invariably of the finest kind; “it wounds with a touch that’s 
scarcely felt or seen.” His irony is scarcely less subtle than 
Gibbon’s. We wax warm in mental denunciation of the object 
ot our author’s attacks without being conscious of its thrall. 
We laugh at the drolleries of Hogarth’s pictures before we see 
the moral. Schoolboys greedily devour “The Adventures of 
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Gulliver,’ but few discover for themselves that it is a political 
satire. In either case it is the light and not the shade, the 
ridiculous and not the evils ridiculed, which first attracts the 
eyes and engages the attention. But Thackeray’s satire strikes 
us first hand ; we enjoy the sense of the ridiculous at the same 
time that we are burning with the sense of wrong and shame. 

It would be impossible to find any motive power for Thackeray’s 
satire other than in the inherent qualities to which we have 
alluded. His circumstances were little less favourable to the 
formation of a critical spirit than to the cultivation of a cynical 
disposition. Throughout his life he was in easy circumstances, 
and moved in good society. His life was gentle and his lot 
peaceful. He gave no evidence of any religious prejudices ; and 
although in a ‘moment of senatorial ambition he consented to 
contest a constituency, he was—unlike Swift and Sydney Smith— 
quite free from party spirit. But he was more a man of the 
world, as compared with the man of books, than most of our 
great ‘writers, and he knew as much as most men of the world of 
the social sins which a false charity would cover up. As a 
simple consequence, while naturally anxious not to add to the 
bitter in life’s cup, he mostly shows us the shady side of high 
life. If we were to adopt the rough and ready classification of 
dramatic characters, we should have to confess that Thackeray 
gave us five villains to one hero. In the chief gallery of his 
characters we can find only George W arrineton and Ethel 
Newcome to set against the evil company in which Becky 
Sharp cuts so conspicuous a figure. ‘“ Vanity Fair” is without a 
heroine as well as a hero, unless we are to accept the amiable but 
weak and pliant Amelia as such. But it has been before noted— 
and nothing tells so much against the cynics who would claim 
him as a companion in arms—that Thackeray makes none of his 
characters—unless it is the Marquis of Steyne—repulsively and irre- 
trievably bad. We search in vain for a single redeeming feature 
in his analysis of the character of George IV.; but in writing his 
novels he seldom forgot to give his characters some streak of a 
better nature to relieve the dark colours of their wickedness. Thus 
in the most wondrous work of all, Rawdon Crawley’s implicit trust 
in the character and capacity of his wife stands out in strong 
relief to the natural selfishness and debasing weakness of the 
man. And Becky herself, with all the manifold resources of her 
wickedness, sometimes excites our compassion. Not that Thacke- 
ray ever condoned vice, or gave a vicious nature an attractive 


hue which it did not intrinsically possess. The characteristic of 


which we have been speaking merely sprung from an unfailing 
and ever-present belief in human nature. Hardly one of his 
characters is utterly and wholly bad, because he—a cynic !—be- 
lieved few—very few—men and women are utterly and w holly 
bad. And in this he renounced a false tradition of the novelist’s 
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art, to which too many contemporary writers, of otherwise great 
merit, still pay devoted reverence. 

Of course, it is in “ Vanity Fair” that we find the richest vein 
of Thackeray’s satire. As a portrayal of men and manners, under 
the lowest conditions in high life, it is complete in itself. This 
novel alone would have stamped Thackeray as a great satirist. 
It not only gives us the full flavour of his satiric genius, but 
shows us the entire purpose to which he had devoted himself in 
fiction. It was, indeed, Thackeray’s supreme effort to put the 
folly and falsehood of society’ to shame, and in this sense is 
more thoroughly a satire than any of his works, with the 
exception, perhaps, of “ Barry Lyndon.” Disregarding every 
other element of romance and interest which might interfere with 
his purpose, Thackeray stolidly sets himself, in “ Vanity Fair,”’ to 
hold up the false idols of his time to scorn and ridicule. We confess 
that we cannot understand how any one who has read “ Vanity Fair’”’ 
can think of its author as a pronounced misanthrope—writing so 
satirically and scornfully, not from a profound desire to “ ring 
out the false and ring in the true,” but merely for the sake of 
writing satirically and scornfully. We may be reminded of the 
“Memoirs of Barry Lyndon” as affecting the honesty and truth 
of Thackeray’s satire. In reading of the crimes and cruelties of 
the versatile Irishman, there is, we admit, more justification for 
misconceiving the purpose of the author. But can any one be so 
deficient in the sense of the satirical as to conceive that Thackeray 
endeavoured to scatter a halo of romance round the career of a 
bad man of the world, or to justify the life of the professional 
gambler? Barry Lyndon has the privilege of the first person, 
and at times his individuality is incorporated with that of 
Thackeray. But the mock heroism of much in modern society 
(the exposure of which we hold to be the true purpose of the 
book) is constantly being torn to shreds by the pungent irony 
of Barry’s apologetic speeches. And if the “ Memoirs of Barry 
Lyndon” is the book of a cynic—a man who affects to believe 
that whatever is, is evil—how comes it that we have few finer 
specimens of “ poetic justice”’ than is contained in the miserable 
end of the last of the Balibaries? We readily admit that few 
readers can save themselves from some sneaking sympathy with 
Barry’s reverses. More than one distinguished novelist, however, 
has succeeded in gaining far more sympathy for the villainous 
hero. But surely we are not on this account to consider the 
novelist’s works a cynic’s version of human nature. 

Although Thackeray’s satirical genius reached its zenith in 
“Vanity Fair” and the “ Memoirs of Barry Lyndon,” it has been 
generally recognised as the prevailing quality of his other novels. 
But in “The Newcomes,” ‘“ Pendennis,’ “ Esmond,” and even 

“The Yellowplush Papers,” the satire takes a much milder form. 
Neither of these works is a vigorous invective in narrative form 
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against the hypocrisy of “good society,’ and the follies and 
wrongs which are committed in its name. The things of ordinarily 
human interest, the incidents of domestic life, occupy a larger 
place. “The Yellowplush Papers ”’ is, of course, a work purely 
and admittedly of satire, but the satire is directed against lesser 
evils than those Thackeray did battle with in “ Vanity Fair.” 
Jeames gives a masterful delineation of vice and levity among 
“the upper ten thousand,” as they strike their servants and 
lackeys, and the satire is scarcely less effective because, of all 
Thackeray’s works, it contains the largest fund of pure humour. 
But the province of Thackeray’s literary labour is considerably 
enlarged by his portrayal of such characters as George Warring- 
ton, Henry Esmond, and Ethel Newcome. In Pendennis himself 
the world has refused to recognise any one but that ordinary 
creation of the novelists—the clever young man of ambition, 
and probably the world’s judgment is right. 

Those, however, who have not read what we may term, for the 
sake of distinction, his social and political writings, have not 
measured the breadth of Thackeray’s satire. In “ The Book of 
Snobs” and “The Four Georges” the sarcasm has a keener 
point than in the novels. The first-named work will probably 
always be regarded by literary connoisseurs as the finest dish in 
the sumptuous feast of satire with which the author of “ Vanity 
Fair’ has provided us; and its general influence upon men and 
manners has succeeded in materially modifying the signification 
of the word “snob.” Thackeray himself defined a snob as one 
“who meanly admires mean things.’’ But when he wrote the 
book the word was indiscriminately applied by society —including 
a good many people who meanly admired mean things—to any 
one who was not by birth and name “a gentleman.’ Thackeray’s 
hatred of the snob, as he defined him and as the world has 
come to regard him, proceeded from his very soul, and hence his 
work is the most powerful diatribe in the English language 
against the sins of sycophancy and hypocrisy. Each chapter on 
the several species of the snob is a model of plain speaking, 
enlightened by continual flashes of wit. Thackeray had imbibed, 
as circumstances cause so many of the literary class to do, no 
prejudicial feelings against the aristocratic classes. But the 
blows against the failings of caste and the foibles of birth are 
delivered with a firm and unfaltering hand. “The increase, 
encouragement, and maintenance of snobs,’ he writes, “are 
among ‘the priceless services,’ as Lord John Russell says, 
which we owe to the nobility.’ “ Down with the Court 
Circular!” he eries at the beginning of the chapter which holds - 
up to scorn and ridicule the vain and foolish pretensions of the 
De Mogyns. 

In the lectures on the “ Four Georges,” no doubt Thackeray's 
primary purpose was to give a graphic sketch, as compared with 
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the heavy, forbidding pictures of the orthodox historians, of the 
actual life of the English people at the time, with which he had 
made himself so well acquainted. But, to our mind, he has con- 
trived to achieve a much higher purpose even than this. He has 
written a prose poem in honour of the good deeds and simple 
virtues—“ the plain living and high thinking ”—which really 
make a nation powerful and a people great. No faculty could 
have served him in better stead than the matchless satire, by 
which he could bring vividly before his readers’ minds the hollow 
trumpery and gilded hypocrisy of “ the good old times,” when the 
vicious influence of corrupted courts tainted the highest circles of 
the nation. Yet Thackeray’s lectures were received with marked 
disfavour by the British public—or that portion of it which went 
to hear him—because, forsooth, he told the truth about George II. 
and George IV. It was probably the first time a man of 
Thackeray’s weight and reputation had, in a public manner, 
adjudged the merits of the four Georges as mortal men and not 
as divine personages, and a good many people resented the bold 
innovation. But Thackeray could console himself with the fact 
that, on crossing the Atlantic, the American people, free in their 
Republican institutions from any king-worship, made up, in their 
warm appreciations of the brilliant lectures, for the cold feelings 
of his countrymen at home. At this time of the day, too, we can 
share the honest indignation at the things he is relating which 
caused such an outburst, in writing of George LV., as this: “This, 
a Defender of the Faith! ‘This, a chief in the crises of a great 
nation! This, an ‘inheritor of the courage of the Georges !” 
Although Thackeray placed his satirical powers at the service of 
ro political party or religious sect, every reader of his books must 
have been inspired by the strength and fervour of his sentiments 
and opinions. In politics his works are a complete armoury for 
the Radical agitator. Every one of his novels points a plain moral as 
to the evils incidental to the existence of an idle and exclusive class 
ina state. If any conclusion is to be drawn from the satirical 
writing his novels contain, it is that a life of mere pleasure is 
generally one of vice and disease, and that the spirit and institution 
of caste breeds wholesale sycophancy and snobbishness. Indeed, we 
venture to think that Thackeray’s real opinion was, that a landed 
aristocracy is a decided, if a necessary, evil in a country, causing 
far more evil than any good it can ever work. Be this as it may, 
Thackeray had certainly a short and simple social and political creed, 
to the advancement of which his satire was devoted. He zealously 
taught what was pure in human nature. Any false pretension, 
‘mposture, or hypocrisy was the best stimulus to his satirical faculty. 
t requires but little analysis to discover that a good part of his 
satirical writing gives but another rendering of the couplet,— 





*“‘ Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 
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The one or two quotations we have already made but faintly 
suggest, indeed, Thackeray’s political feelings, to which he has 
given expression in some of his finest efforts in satire. It was ¢ 
mind with some consciousness of the important part which politics 
play in this world that dictated the following passage of the 
lecture upon George I. :— 

‘“ Remember the glory and the chivalry ? Yes! Remember the 
grace and beauty, the splendour and lofty politeness ; the gallant 
courtesy of Fontenoy, where the French line bids the gentlemen 
of the English Guard to fire first ; the noble constancy of the old 
king and Villars, his general, who fits out the last army with the 
last crown-piece from the treasury, and goes to meet the enemy, 
and die or conquer for France at Denain. But round all that 
royal splendour lies a nation enslaved and ruined ;—there are 
people robbed of their rights—communities laid waste—faith, 
Justice, commerce, trampled upon, and well-nigh destroyed—nay, 
in the very centre ‘of royalty itself, what horrible stains and mean- 
ness, crime and shame!”’ 

It is tke lofty tone of such passages as this which increases 
the effect of the flashes of satire, of which these lectures are so 
full. There are other passages, again, which, while showing the 
political bias of Thackeray’s mind, would have saved the lectures 
from the cold touch of the cynic. ‘“ The days are over in Eng- 
land,’ he exclaims in concluding the lecture on George I., “ of 
that strange religion of king-worship, when priests flattered 
princes in “the temple of God ; when servility was held to be 
ennobling duty ; when beauty and youth vied eagerly for roy al 
favour ; and women’s shame was held to be no dishonour !’ 

The cynic does not write like this. When Thackeray gives 
vent to political feelings antagonistic to existing things, his s satire, 
however, is as keen and caustic as he can make it. The follow- 
ing passage from “ The Book of Snobs ” is an instance :— 

‘“‘ Your merits are so great, says the nation ”’ (he is speaking of 
a celebrated man being raised to the peerage), “that your children 
shall be allowed to reign over us in a manner. It does not in 
the least matter that your eldest son is a fool ; we think your 
services so remarkable that he shall have rev ersion of your 
honours when death vacates your noble shoes.”’ 

The world has become mightily philosophical nowadays. But 
we are inclined to think the dictum of Horace, that— 


‘** Men are far more impery fous, as a rule, 
To censure than to ridicule ’’— 


still holds good. Thus it is that Thackeray has done far more 
grave work in the world than many men possessing the reputa- 
tion for far graver work. 

It has been said, as a reproach, that all Thackeray’s novels are 
of high life. True ; ; simply because Thackeray happened to know 
more about what are termed the higher class than any other 
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class. But his work is not to be despised on that account; for he 
who most loudly complains of Thackeray not giving us a hero in 
humble life, must the most readily admit that the manners and 
morals of the higher classes were not the least useful subject to 
which a novelist, with a scathing satire as his strongest weapon, 
could devote his pen. And never was a natural oift more faith- 
fully employed for the good of his fellow-men than Thackeray’s 
satirical genius. “The “humourous writer,” he says in the essay 
on Swift, “ professes to awaken and direct your love, your pity, 
your kindness—your scorn for untruth, pretension, imposture— 
your tenderness for the weak, the poor, the oppressed, the 


unhappy.” And in Thackeray’s case the performance was at 
least equal to the profession. 


FREDERICK DOLMAN. 
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DOCTORS AND DOCTORS. 


BY GRAHAM EVERITT. 


CHAPTER VII. 
FALSE PRETENCES. 


WE have seen it somewhere stated, that the only difference which 
separated the old physician from the quack was the fact, that the 
former wore a round velvet cap and doctor’s gown, and knew a 
little Latin. It is scarcely worth while to contradict an assertion 
which bears on its face the evidence of its own absurdity. We 
have seen that the old physician was an accomplished scholar; 
and that his professional learning was great, judged, that is to 
say, by the standard of the professional knowledge of his day. 
Although he brought to his aid a number of superstitious and 
absurd remedies, and entertained some odd notions on the sub- 
ject of natural history, and the properties of metals and precious 
stones, it must not be inferred that he knew nothing of the art of 
healing. If you look into his books, you will find that he knew 
something, although his:‘knowledge weighed inthe practical balances 
of to-day would amount to nothing. Between him and the quack, 
however, there was this difference: that the one was a learned 
scholar and a gentleman, whilst the latter was distinguished by 
three prime qualities which mark his individuality at the pre- 
sent day,—his dangerous ignorance, his brazen impudence, and his 
knowledge of the credulity of the weak people who resorted to him 
for advice. 

Quacks and empirics are oftentimes classed together, and it 
appears to us wrongly. A quack is necessarily an empiric ; but, 
on the other hand, the converse by no means follows, that an 
empiric is necessarily a quack. Let us consider the meaning of each 
term separately. Johnson gives the following definition of the 
word quack: (1) “A boastful pretender to arts he does not wnder- 
stand ;” (2) “A vain boastful pretender to physic ; one who pro- 
claims his own medical abilities in public places;” and (3) “ An 
artful tricking practitioner in physic.” Hmpiric, on the other 
hand, is defined to be, “ A trier; an experimenter ; such persons 
as have no true education in, or knowledge of, physical practice, but 
venture upon hearsay and observation only.” The different 
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meanings are separated by the semicolon; but there is an ad- 
jective derived from the noun, which still further qualifies its 
import. “Empiric” as an adjective, means (1) “versed i ex- 
periments ; and (2) “known only by experience; practised only 
by rote, without rational grounds.” Dr. Nathaniel Hodges, in his 
Vindicie Medicine (1666), gives us the following excellent defi- 
nition of an “ Empiric” :—‘“ I style him an emperick, who without 
consideration of any rational method undertakes to cure diseases, 
whose frequent periclitations [experiments] (as he conceits) 
surpass the notional theory of physic, and his proof of receipts 
seem to him more satisfactory than the scholastic odd rules of 
practice.” It will be seen by the foregoing, that, while a quack 
is an empiric inasmuch as he tries experiments, an empiric is 
by no means necessarily a quack. We have heard a physician of 
high standing, for instance, described as an empiric by his pro- 
fessional brethren, because they credited him with experiments 
which they said were unsanctioned by medical practice ; and yet 
this renowned gentleman as well as his detractors would have 
been amused, and the former by no means offended had you styled 
him a quack. Without experiment, the truth cannot be known ; 
and there wasa time, be it remembered, when Harvey, Sydenham, 
and Jenner were considered, by the prejudiced physicians of 
their day, empirics pure and simple. 

The law always looked askant at the impudent knave who 
practised as a physician on false pretences, although it seems to 
have interfered with him only spasmodically and at rare intervals. 
Among the records of sentences passed in the reign of Edward III., 
or Richard II., the “Liber Albus” records that “Judgment [was 
pronounced] upon a person pretending to be a physician ;” and in 
the year 1426 (reign of Henry VI.) the head of a quack, or 
counterfeit physician, was set on the Tower of London. 

We referred in our first chapter to the statute passed in the 
third year of the reign of Henry VIII. [cap. 11], 1511, for the 
suppression of quack practitioners in physic and surgery; and 
we also showed how, in 1542, it became necessary to rend in 
pieces the net which the statute had woven, for the purpose of 
emancipating the many persons who were not intended to be 
affected by its provisions. The net was found so large and 
comprehensive, that it took in, not only the sharks, but those 
good and worthy folk who employed the slight knowledge they 
possessed in simples, in ministering to the relief of the sick poor 
from pure motives of charity. When the door was opened by 
the second statutory key, it let out, as might have been expected, 
the good and bad alike. The result may be seen from a curious 
statement made by Thomas Gale, chyrurgeon in the army of 
Henry VIII, which invaded France in 1544, “I remember,” he 
says, “when I was at the wars of Montreul, in the time of the 
most famous King Henry VIIIL., there was a great rabblement 
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that took upon them the practice of chyrurgery, such as tinkers, 
. shoe-menders,” and men of still more degraded callings. 
The result, of course, may be imagined. “ When the Duke of 
Norfolk, who was the general, understood how the people died 
of inconsiderable wounds, he sent for me, and certain other 
chyrurgeons, requiring me ... to search how these men came by 
their death ; whether it were by the grievousness of their wounds, 
or through want of knowledge in the undertakers. According to 
his command, we made search throughout the camp, and found 
many of these good fellows who took upon them the title of 
chyrurgeons ; not only so, but the salary also. We enquired with 
whom they had been brought up [trained], and they shamelessly 
would answer, with some skilful person or other, who was dead 
some time ago. We further demanded to see what medicines 
they had to cure the wounded; and they would readily show us 
a pot or box, which they had in a budget, wherein was such 
trumpery as was only fit to grease horse heels withal ; other, who 
were cobblers and tinkers made use of shoemakers’ wax, and the 
rust of old pans, wherewith they compounded a noble salve, as 
they termed it.” Instead of hanging these wretches, or some of 
them, off-hand, after the summary fashion of those days, they 
were committed to the marshal of the camp, and threatened to 
be hung “unless they spoke the truth.” Probably their number 
was so large that their punishment would have taken the form of 
a@ massacre; at any rate, in the end they seem to have been 
discharged, on pledging their words that they would avoid “the 
camp upon pain of death;” and they were told that if “they 
appeared there again, they would be hanged as murderers.” 

Gale further tells us that, “in the year 1562, I did see in the 
two hospitals of London, called St. Thomas's Hospital and St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, to the number ccc and odd poor people, 
that were diseased of sore legs, sore arms, feet, and hands, with 
other parts of the body so grievously infected, that one hundred 
and twenty of them could never be recovered without loss of a 
leg or arm, a foot or hand, fingers or toes, or else their limbs 
crooked, so that they were either maimed or else undone for ever. 
All these were brought to their mischief by witches, by women, 
and by counterfeit javils | worthless fellows |, that take upon them 
to use the art [of chirurgery]; not only robbing them of their 
money, but of their limbs and perpetual health. And I, with 
some others, diligently examining these poor people how they 
came by their grievous hurts, and who were their chyrurgeons 
who looked unto them ; they confessed that they were either 
witches, which did promise by charms to make them whole, or 
else some women that were to cure them with herbs, and such 
like things, or some vagabond javil, that runneth from one 
country to another, promising unto them health, and deceiving 
them of their money.” Such was practically the effect of 
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re-opening the door which had been closed by the previous 
statute. Quackery has always been found a profitable employ- 
ment, because it requires no capital either in the shape of 
knowledge or money: the result was that “this unprofitable 
company [of quacks] have so increased in this city, that all the 
countries in England have taken notice thereof; yea, and at this 
day all the countries in Christendom may wonder at our laws, in 
suffering and maintaining of them.” 

The foregoing affords a short but sufficiently curious picture 
of the state of quackery in London from the reign of Henry 
~ VIII. to that of Elizabeth. The way in which these dangerous 
and ignorant pretenders carried on the game in the country, will 
be sufficiently shown by a few sketches which we have selected 
from “ An Expostulation against the Abuses of Chyrurgerie and 
Physicke,” written by “John Halle, Chyrurgen,” in 1565. Hall . 
practised at Maidstone ; and his exposures principally refer to the 
“javells,” by whom that town was visited in his own experience. 
The following is the advertisement of a fellow named Thomas 
Lufkin, a fuller by trade, who came to Maidstone in 1558; we 
have modernised the spelling of the original :— 

“If any man, woman, or child be sick, or would be let blood, 
or be diseased with any manner of inward or outward griefs, as 
all manner of agues, or fevers, pleurisies, colic, stone, strangullion, 
imposthumes, pustules, kanker, gout, bone-ache, and pain of the 
joints, which cometh for lack of blood-letting, let them resort to 
the sign of the Saracen’s Head; in the East Lane and bring... * 
and they shall have remedy. By me Thomas Lufkin.” 

A quack appeared at Staplehurst, in the Weald of Kent, in 
1560. His name was Valentine, but he assumed that of Wing- 
field, giving out that he was the “son of a worshipful knight of 
that name. He professed to tell all things past, present, and 
future, the very thoughts of men, and their diseases by simply 
studying their faces. This man, who professed to cure diseases 
by the aid of the devil, had of course great success ; but in time, 
[the people] found him out ; and the first they found [out] about 
him was, that he had three wives living in different places ” about 
the country. He got his deserts in the shape of a good whipping 
and imprisonment as an impostor. Although this man could not 
read—an accomplishment rather than a necessary acquirement in 
those days—he professed nevertheless to speak Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. 

Another fellow, who came to the town in 1562, gave himself 
out to be a profound physician, and to cure every disease that 
flesh is heir to. The place being greatly infested by these 
dangerous pretenders, Hall caused him to be arrested and carried 
before a justice. In answer to questions put to him, he said his 
name was John Bewley; he lived in the Old Bailey, London, 


* The reader will have no difficulty in supplying the hiatus. 
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opposite to Sir Robert Charnley. When asked if he was a phy- 
sician, he answered “ Yea.” How and where did he learn the. 
art ? He said, “By his own study.” In answer to the question, 
what medical authors he had read ? he said in an airy, off-hand 
way, “ Elliot and others.” When asked to define “ what others?” 
he owned “he had forgotten.” On the question being put to 
him, what were the titles of Elliot’s books? he said he could 
not remember. When a practical test in the shape of an English 
book was brought to him to read, he refused to do so; but on 
being ordered by the bench to read, he desired his examiners “ to 
be good to him, for he was a poor man, and could not read at all ; 
he did not intend,” he said, “to tarry at Maidstone, but to return 
home.” Finally, they let the frightened rascal go (as we should 
say in modern police phraseology, “ with a caution,” which took 
the form of an exhortation, “to leave such false and naughty 
deceits and be gone.” 

The worthy John Hall would seem to have been a veritable 
thorn in the side of these illiterate fellows who, in an ignorant 
age, and amongst a densely ignorant population, must have sadly 
interfered with the practice of the qualified chyrurgeon. Hall 
used to keep a very vigilant watch on their movements ; often 
causing them to be arrested and expelled from the town, after 
passing through a regular examination of fitness, conducted, as it 
would appear, by himself. 

The metropolitan authorities probably seldom, if ever, interfered, 
unless their assistance was invoked by the physicians or surgeons ; 
and rarely, as it would seem, even then. In the reign, however, of 
James I., authority was given to all magistrates to arrest all 
reputed quacks, with other offenders of that nature, and bring 
them before the Censors of the College. ‘The king also seems to 
have bestirred himself, and sent letters to the same effect to the 
Lord Mayor. 

Sir Edward Coke (4th Instit. 251) says, “If one that is of the 
mystery of a physician, takes a man in cure, and giveth him such 
physic as within three days he die thereof, without any felonious 
untent, and against his will, it is no homicide ; ’ whereas (citing 
Britton), if one that is not of the mystery of a physician or chy- 
rurgeou take “upon him the cure of a man, and he dieth of the 
potion or medicine, this is covert felony :” while Sergeant Haw- 
kins, in his first book of the “ Pleas of the Crown,” pronounces it 
to be manslaughter at least, if it be not murder. 

Chief among the empirics, as distinguished from the ordinary 
vulgar quacks, were the professors of alchemy —the forerunner of 
chemistry. They combined astrology with alchemy, “ casting 
nativities,” and ‘professing to tell future events by the aid of 
the stars. Astrology was part of the regular professional training 
of the old physician; hence the claim laid by the astrologer 
quack, Lilly, and his contemporaries, to diagnose [discover the 
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nature of a] disease, and to predict its issue by means of his 
“figures.” The alchemists include amongst their ranks the dis- 
tinguished names of Paracelsus, Raymond Lully, John Rodolph 
Glauber, Friar Bacon, Jean Baptist van Helmont, Albertus 
Magnus, Basil Valentine, and a host of others; but a large 
proportion of the English alchemists of the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I. were quacks pure and simple. In addition to 
their elixirs, they sold so-called preservatives for the complexion 
—such as the “oil of talc,’ or a deleterious compound which 
supplied to our ancestresses the place which the comparatively 
harmless vouge takes on the toilette tables of their female de- 
scendants, and which was known under the general name of 
fucus. The modus operandi of these learned professors has 
been described by one who made it his special business to 
detect and expose the fallacy of their pretensions :— 


i . as put the case, 


That some great man in state, he have the gout, 

Why, you but send three drops of your elixir, 

You help him straight: there you have made a friend. 
Another has the palsie, or the dropsie, 

He takes of your incombustible stuff, 

He’s young again : there you have made a friend. 

A lady that is past the feat of body, 

Tho’ not of mind, and hath her face decay’d 

Beyond all cure of paintings, you restore, 

With the oi of talc ;* there you have made a frjend ; 
And all her friends. A lord that is a leper, 

A knight that has the bone-ache, or a squire 

That hath both these you make ’em smooth and sound, 
With a bare fricace of your medicine : still 

You increase your friends.”’ 7 


Of the quacks of the plague-year 1665, Defoe gives us a very 
vivid description, derived undoubtedly from the recollections of 
his father, and of those of his friends who remembered the 
visitation. He tells us how the posts of houses and the corners 
of streets were plastered with their bills announcing, “ Infallible 
Preventive Pills against the plague; never-failing preservatives 
against the Infection; Sovereign Cordials against the corruption 
of the Air . . ; Anti-pestilential Pills . .. ; the Royal antidote 
against all kinds of infection,’ and so on. Then he gives us the 
announcements of the illustrious professors themselves, “ the 
eminent High Dutch Physician,’ from Holland; the “Italian 
Gentlewoman, just arrived from Naples;” “the ancient gentle- 
woman,” who gave “her advice only to the female sex;” and 
the “Experiene’d Physician,” who had devoted himself to the 
study of what he is pleased to term “ the doctrine of antidotes.” 
All these ignorant and impudent swindlers professed to have had 


* According to Fuller (“ Worthies”’), tale “ being calcined and variously prepared, it 
maketh a curious white-wash, which some justify lawful, because clearing, not changing 
[i.e., painting | the complexion.” 

Ben Jonson, Alchemist, Act iii., Sc. 2 
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special experience in cases of plague infection in foreign countries. 
One fellow “would pawn his life” (worthless as it was), that if 
the public took his “ preparation,” “they should never have the 
plague, no, though they lived in the house with people that were 
infected.” Every one of these rascals soon disappeared; some 
supposed “they were all swept away in the infection to a man ;” 
but Defoe imagines, with far greater probability, that “they fled 
into the country, and tryed their practices upon the people there,” 
who lived in daily apprehension of the infection. Quacks and 
mountebanks were conspicuous by their absence during the two 
years that followed. A work called “The Accomplisht Phy- 
sician,’ shows us, however, that they had resumed practice, and 
were busy at their deplorable work four years afterwards. One 
practitioner in the Strand gave, the author tells us, three children 
as many doses of Mercurius dulcis for worms, and killed the 
children [not the worms]. Another administered to a patient 
twenty grains of Hetractum Rudw, which sent him next day to 
his grave. Another in the Old Bailey administered collyriwm 
“to eat away a pearl in the eye,’ and thereby destroyed the 
sight of both. Another for a “loosness or diarrhea’’ prescribed 
Crocus Martius and opium, and brought on a “ malignant feaver.” 
While another treated an ancient woman for dropsy, with an 
effect which may be imagined, and which we forbear to describe. 
Most of these fellows were practising as doctors, under a license 
from the ecclesiastical authorities,—a license which the latter 
regularly granted, whether they had or had not any legal power 
to do so. The author of the work from which we last quoted 
complains with great justice, that the legislature did not interfere 
to restrain the practice of conferring the honour and title of doctor 
upon every quack, empiric, surgeon, apothecary, “and almost 
every one that carries but the scent of mithridate about him.” 
But the practice went on, nevertheless, right into the middle 
of the eighteenth century. “Have not our bishops and their 
officials,” asks the writer of the “Ill State of Physic in Great 
Britain ” [1727], “a power, (tho’ the legality of it, since the Re- 
formation ... is questionable ...), and do they not grant 
licenses to such great numbers of gentlemen that are bred abroad, 
and settle so frequently in our greatest cities and towns, that 
there is scarce room for a regular physician from one of our own 
universities to thrust in amongst them? and to abundance of 
“meer formalists, and what is worse, to many ignorant and. illi- 
terate persons besides, and that without due examination and 
necessary tryal before competent judges, who ought very well to 
approve every one that offers himself to them for a qualification 
to exercise the faculty of physick, even in the most servile and 
minutest part thereof. It is notorious,” he says, “that the 
officers of their courts, for the sake of perquisites, are ready 
solicitors for this tribe of candidates.” The regular physicians 
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lent themselves to the practice, signing certificates for many 
humble petitioners,* under the supposition that they could not 
interfere with themselves, or it may be to oblige some patients 
of rank and influence, who were anxious to provide a living for 
some “ poor person, that otherwise had not wherewithal to sup- 
port his family.” It is noteworthy that the ecclesiastical privilege 
to which we refer is recognised by “the medical act” of 1858, 
among the thirteen classes of persons entitled to be placed upon 
the registers, being those possessed of the qualification of “ doctor 
of medicine by doctorate granted, prior to the passing of the act, 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

“William Lilly, almanack compiler, astrologer, and quack- 
doctor [1602—1681], was a very triton amongst minnows. He 
believed not only in the truth of the so-called art which he 
practised with singularly good fortune, but—strange to say— 
in his own integrity. He had, however, some excuse for this 
belief, being courted, trusted, and richly rewarded by noble and 
crowned heads at home and abroad. The grant of his license to 
practise physic was obtained for him by no less a person than 
Elias Ashmole, who relates the fact in his diary: “I this day 
mov’d my Lord Archbishop of Canterbury for a license for Mr. 
Lilly, the astrologer, to practise physic, which he granted.” 

We have no time nor is this the place to go into the details of 
Lilly’s personal history: biography, indeed, would be foreign to 
the plan and purposes of this book. Among those thrown into 
temporary contact with him, we notice the name of one lady, 
afterwards destined to attain a melancholy celebrity in history. 
Sir Bulstrode Whitelocke ‘being ill, Alice, the wife of his friend 
John Lisle, was sent to him with the usual bottle, to enable the 
learned licentiate of the Archbishop to form his astrological opinion 
with reference to the event of the sickness. Lilly himself tells us 
that, “having set his figure,’ he returned for answer that “the 
sick would recover, but would dangerously relapse in consequence 
of a surfeit within a month,”—a safe prediction, on the whole, to 
make, whether by “figure” or otherwise. A relapse having 
actually happened, Lilly went daily to visit him, and the sick 
man was fortunate enough to recover in spite of him. This 
“Mrs, Lisle,” when a widow, was afterwards known as “Dame 
Alice Lisle,” and became the most memorable martyr at Judge 
Jeffrey’s bloody Western Assize, after the calamity which befell 
Monmouth’s unfortunate followers at Sedgemoor. 

The astrologers of the Lilly school were spiritualists, although 
their pretensions were not so extensive as those of the late 
Douglas Home and other modern impostors who hail from 
America. They had their favourite angels whose assistance 
they were accustomed to invoke, such as Michael, Gabriel, 


P “ It appears that the spiritual courts would license none without testimonials 
‘om members of the College. 
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Raphael, Uriel, and the like. One of Lilly’s disciples was a 
certain Sir George Peckham, Knight. Lilly taught him “that 
part [of astrology] which concerns sickness,” and says that he 
made such progress that after two or three months’ study “he 
would give a very true discovery |diagnosis| of any disease 
only by his figures.” Peckham, who practised at Nottingham, 
was a devout Catholic, and this reminds us of a story. Richard 
F. Clarke, an English nineteenth century Catholic, possessing 
a method of reasoning which would do credit to the intellectual 
powers of Philip IL. of Spain, speaks in the enthusiastic terms 
which a person of his mental calibre alone would use of the 
virtues of St. Winifred’s Well, in North Wales. The inquirer 
into its efficacy, says our erudite informant, “ will learn from the 
most intelligent (?) of the Catholic residents that they have every 
reason to believe that the Saint’s miraculous power goes on 
working wonders up to the present time; he will gather from 
the lips of the Protestant inhabitants that they themselves 
believe in the curative powers of the well, though they attempt 
to explain it by the feeble hypothesis of the tonic properties of 
the water, or else, more prudently, are content with the fact; and 
confess their ignorance of the means which produce it.” Peckham 
(a worthy predecessor of this enlightened writer) being out of 
sorts, resorted, like a good Catholic, to the waters of St. Winifred ; 
but the Saint, alas! proved unpropitious. Possibly she resented 
the astrological pretensions of her suppliant. Lilly, at any rate, 
tells us that he remained so long in the blessed waters “ mumbling 
his pater nosters and Santa Winifreda, ora pro me, that the cold 
struck into his body; and after his coming forth of that well [he| 
never spoke more.’ Lilly himself died 9th of June, 1681, and 
was buried next day in the chancel of Walton Church. He 
figures as the Sidrophel of Butler’s Hudibras :— 
** Quoth Ralph, not far from hence doth dwell, 

A cunning man, hight Sidrophel, 

That deals in destiny’s dark counsels, 

And sage opinions of the moon sells; 

To whom all people far and near, 

On deep importances repair.”’ * 

He left behind him works of great interest in the history of 
astrology ; while his “ Life” is an important contribution to the 
chronicles of the times in which he lived, and of the doings of the 
memorable personages who permitted him to associate with them 
on terms of familiarity. 

Although Lilly was the last of the astrologers, the names of 
three sordid knaves remain to be mentioned, because they traded 
on his name, pretended even to be his successors, and managed to 
hoist themselves into notoriety, although of rather unenviable 
character. The first of these was Tom Saffold. This fellow 
belonged to the class from which the ranks of vulgar quackery are 

* Pt. iL, c. 3. 
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invariably recruited. He had been a weaver by trade; and re- 
ceived his license to practise as a doctor of physic from the 
Bishop of London on the 4th of September, 1674. He had been 
nine years “in practice,” therefore, at the time of the Rye House 
plot; and witnessed probably the judicial murders of Lord Russell, 
Colonel Sydney, and Sir Thomas Armstrong, the drunken howl- 
ings of my Lord Chief Justice at the King’s Bench or the Old 
Baily—beheld, it may be, the rabble rout which accompanied 
that worthy chancellor, when the train bands conveyed him at 
his shrieking entreaty to the Tower of London for safety. The 
poet, we know, “is born not made ;” and the same observation 
holds good of the rhymer; and this coarse knave, the originator 
of the jingling quack advertisements of our day, was born with 
the fatal gift of doggerel. Here is a specimen of his “style ” :-— 


“Tom Saffold’s Pills, much better than the rest, 
Deservedly have gain’d the name of best ; 
Each box has eighteen pills for eighteen-pence, 
Which is too cheap in any man’s own sense.” 

We find one of the bills of this “ undergraduate in physic,” as 
he sometimes styled himself, among the Harleian MSS. and papers 
[No 5946]: we may be pardoned therefore, if we give a short 
abstract of this work of art : — 3 

“Thomas Saffold, an approved and licensed physician, and 
student in astrology, still lives at the Black Ball and Lilly’s Head 
next door to the Feather-Shops, that are within Black Fryers 
Gateway, which is over against Ludgate church, just by Ludgate, 
in London, who resolves these questions following, viz.’ Here 
follows along string of mysteries (none of which are of a medical 
character), which the genius professes to solve, expressed in an 
English, the like of which no reader (scholar or otherwise) has 
ever seen. ‘“ He doth very seldom or never fail to give to any 
person diseased a true account of the nature of any disease 
afflicting, and part afflicted: and if curable, or not, and if not 
curable, he will not take them in hand.” Next follows another 
detachment of questions, which, “and all other lawful questions 
he resolveth according to the rules of astrology, and twenty-four 
years experience. Lastly,* he calculateth nativities, and teacheth 
the whole art of astrology. 

Lhe sick may have advice for nothing. And of him good 
medicines cheap, with directions how to use them, by which 
and God’s assistance, he is able to cure any disease, either inward 
or outward, or what name or nature soever, if curable.” Here 
follows a description of the fellow’s nostrums, and the diseases for 
Which they are infallible remedies. The learned physician “ is to 
be spoken with, from 8 in the morning till 10 at night. A 
private lodging may be had if desired.” “Beware,” he says, with a 
gravity, which shows the importance of the caution, “beware,” 


* The italics are Saffold’s. 
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you do not mistake his house, as some have done, another living 
near him pretending to be the same. His Cordial Elixir is halt 
a crown the half-pint bottle, with directions in print how to take 
it, or his best pills and diet drink :— 

‘‘* He knows some who are knaves in grain, 


And have more gall and spleen than brain, 
Will ill reward his skill and pain.’ 


“He hath practised astrology above twenty-four years, and 
hath had the Bishop of London’s license to practise physic, ever 
since the 4th day of September 1674, and hath, he thanks God for 
it, great experience and wonderful success in both those arts, 
giving to doubtful people great satisfaction, and, by God’s bless- 
ing, cureth the sick of any age or sex of any distemper, though 
given over by others, and never so bad (if curable) ; therefore, let 
none despair of a cure, but try him.” 

To those “ conceited fools,’ who inquire “how he came to be 
able to do such great cures, and to foretell such great things, and 
to know how to make such rare and powerful medicines, as his 
best pills, elixir, and diet drinks are, and wherefore he doth 
publish the same in print? he will answer such dark animals 
thus :— 


‘‘« Tt hath so pleased God, the King of Heaven, 
Being He to him hath knowledge given, 
And in him there can be no greater sin, 
Than to hide his talents in a napkin : 
His candle is light, and he will not under 
A bushel put it, let the world wonder : 
Though He be traduced by such like tools, 
As have knaves’ hearts ; lack brains, are fools.’ ” 


With this characteristic war-dance, the “approved and licensel 
physician,” Tom Saffold will shuffle off our stage. He died 
12th May, 1691, and was succeeded in his dwelling and practice 
by his contemporary, “ Dr. Case,” who also directed his advertise- 
ments from “the Black Ball and Lilly’s Head.” Of this fellow 
it will be sufficient to say, that he was (so to speak) the counter- 
part of his predecessor; that he gilded Saffold’s sign of the 
“Black Ball;” and gave his sorrowing dupes to understand that, 

* At the Golden Ball and Lillie’s Head,” 
John Case [yet] lives, though Saffold’s dead.” 

The last of the so-called astrologer quacks to be mentioned, and 
he deserves by virtue of his historical associations a place to 
himself, is John Partridge. Wherever the satire of Dean Swift 
is read, the name of this arrant and stupid impostor is ludicrously 
but inseparably associated with it. His real name was Hewson: 
he was born at Richmond, in Surrey, on the 18th January, 164+, 
and was consequently sixteen years of age at the time of the 
restoration of Charles II. When, after infinite pains, he had 
learnt to read and eke to scrawl, his friends bound him apprentice 
to a shoemaker, which respectable trade he followed down to the 
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year 1679. Two years after this date, under the authority of the 
usual ecclesiastical license, we find the ex-shoemaker not only a 
“physician,” but styling himself on the title-page of one of 
his almanacks, “Physician to his Majesty.” These almanacks 
eventually got their compiler into difficulties in King James’s 
time. Their tone was deemed so anti-papal that England became 
too hot for him; and Hewson, alias Partridge, fled to Holland, 
returning to England at the revolution, when he married the 
widow of a gentleman who had formerly been tutor to the ill- 
advised Duke of Monmouth. 

Men of the intellectual calibre of Hewson, alias Partridge, are 
usually distinguished by a rhinoscerostic consistency of hide. 
This Swift well knew, and it was only by descending (as he 
seemed to do) to the level of his contemptible victim, that he 
managed to send his dart so thoroughly home. The Dean’s sham 
“Predictions for the year 17U8,” in which he foretold (amongst 
other remarkable things) the death of Partridge himself, on the 
29th of March following, attracted the attention of the Portuguese 
Holy Office, and with that intelligent acumen which so greatly 
distinguished the members of the Inquisition, they gravely con- 
demned such “ Predictions ’”’ to the flames. By an odd coincidence, 
too, the company of stationers obtained in 1709 an injunction 
against any almanack published under the name of John Partridge, 
as if the wretched shoemaker had died in downright earnest. It 
is a singular circumstance, in its way, that Partridge died on the 
24th of June, 1715—the year when the Scottish clans had risen 
in favour of the Old Pretender, the unworthy son of James IT.— 
and Swift, on the 19th of October, 1745—-when they had risen in 
support of the gallant Prince Charles Edward Stuart, his grandson. 
The shoemaker went down to his grave in peace, with his witless 
wits unclouded; while the brilliant brain of his intellectual 
antagonist was quenched in the impenetrable darkness of idiocy. 
Thirty years before that hopeless goal had been reached, the 
hapless wit had penned the following epitaph upon the shoe- 
maker “astrologer ” :— 


‘* Here, five feet deep, lies on his back, 
A cobler, star-monger, and quack ; 
Who to the stars in pure good-will, 
Does to his best look upward still. 
Weep all you customers that use 
His pills, his almanacks, or shoes; 
And you that did your fortunes seek, 
Step to his grave but once a week : 
This earth which bears his body’s print, 
You'll find has so much virtue in’t, 
That I durst pawn my ears, ’twill tell, 
Whate’er concerns you, full as well, 
In physic, stolen goods, or love, 

As he himself could, when above.” 


; There were other shining lights besides Tom Saffold, Case, and 
Partridge, as hundreds of their advertisements in the Museum 
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show, but the smaller fry fall into insignificance by the side of 
these “representative men,” although certainly not into the 
obscurity in which the “representative men’”’ themselves fall, 
in comparison with their greater predecessor, Sidrophel. 
Sidrophel, in fact, stood to them in the relative position which 
Charles I. occupied with reference to one of his scullions. 
Their career teaches us, however, a moral: that while honest 
men—men of genius, ability, and learning—lived, some of them 
in poverty, hunger, and neglect, these sordid fellows, clums 

professors of the “mystery” of humbug, accumulated large 
fortunes and lived “sumptuously every day.” It has been well 
said that Case, by his simple distich, “ Within this place Lives 
Dr. Case,’ made more money than John Dryden did by all the 
efforts of his brilliant genius. 


(To be continued. 
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ENGLISH people are accustomed to look upon the people of tae 
United States as a matter-of-fact nation, as a race almost totall 
wanting in the qualities productive of romance, and too full 
altogether of the desire for making money to waste their precious 
hours in the indulgence of picturesque thought or expression. 
Perhaps there is some justice in this impression. Perhaps a 
people who could be imposed upon for ever so brief a space of 
time by wooden nutmegs, by curly-haired horses, by plaster- 
of-Paris (pseudo, fossil) men, and who even at this present 
enlightened period flock open-eyed and open-mouthed to see an 
elephant that has been stained white, and a man who has been 
subjected to a process of tattooing from head to foot, under the 
impression that they are genuine “freaks of nature,” as their 
showmen call them—perhaps such a people may justly be accused 
of possessing only a modicum of imagination. Still, one peculiarity 
of the race is alone almost enough to clear Cousin Jonathan of the 
imputation thus cast upon him. This is the wonderful facility 
displayed in inventing picturesque and quaint nick- or pet-names 
for the cities and people of different States in the Union. 

Not alone in the Western States is this especially noticeable. 
Bret Harte has told us of some of the quaint names which the 
miners, pioneers, and settlers have given to their camps, villages, 
and gulches, but such names abound in all colonial countries. 
New Zealand, the Cape of Good Hope, Tasmania, and great 
Australia itself, have queer appellations by the thousand for 
their small towns and villages, of the same nature exactly with 
those of the Western States of America. But it is not in the 
invention of these names that we shall find Cousin Jonathan’s 
vindication. 

It is in the fanciful nicknames, some of endearment, some full 
of stinging opprobrium, some of biting sarcasm, others of proud 
vanity, that have been given to the cities and peoples, that this 
defence is to be found. Even in the more civilised and longer 
established East the rechristening has gone on with nicknames 
that exhibit a spirit of fancy closely akin to the rougher, racier 
imagination of the Western wanderer. 

That was no mere matter-of-fact mind which renamed Buffalo 
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the Queen City of the Lakes. Situated not half-an-hour’s ride 
from the grandest, greatest cataract in the world, the marvellous 
Niagara, and on the margin of the beautiful Lake Erie, Buffalo 
is entitled to the dignity of Queen City, and so some poetic 
citizen, or perhaps some visitor rendered enthusiastic while 
passing through when the city wore its brightest spring attire, 
gave her the accolade, and the people of the big Republic have 
accepted and bestowed upon her the proud denomination. 

Rochester, in the same State, is called the Flower City, not alone 
by its inhabitants, but all over the Union. It is a pretty name, 
and one worthily worn, for no space is neglected upon which it is 
possible for the gardener to produce and cultivate the horticultural 
beauties his fellow-citizens love to boast. Syracuse, also in the 
State of New York, is known as the City of Salt, from its 
principal manufacture. New York itself has more than one 
pseudonym. Somewhat different in character and compliment 
are the Empire City and Gotham. Yet by both of these names 
the great cosmopolitan city on Manhattan Island is known. 
Perhaps before visiting New York, or when only accustomed to 
spend a day or two there for sightseeing and enjoyment, a person 
from another city or State might give the first title; but, after 
having spent some time in the city hunting for employment, 
wearied with constant failure, and tired of the petty jealousies 
and envy of rival aspirants for wealth or fame, the tired sojourner 
in the Empire City turns his back upon her blandishments, and, 
as he wanders from State to State, he bitterly regrets the day he 
first set foot inside of Gotham ! 

Baltimore is very appropriately dubbed the Monumental City 
and the City of Lovely Women, to both of which appellations it 
is justly entitled, for monuments abound and beautiful women 
are a drug in the market in this quaint old southern city. 
Philadelphia is variously known as the Quaker City, the City 
of Brotherly Love, and the City of Homes. The first two names, 
of course, originated with the founders of the city. The latter, so 
pleasant-sounding and so characteristically true, is deserving of 
special mention. Philadelphia, indeed, is one of the few cities in 
the United States where it appears to be the prime object of all 
classes to own and dwell in their own houses. And so successful 
have they been, that the majority of the inhabitants do have 
houses and homes of their own. This forms a striking contrast 
to almost all other cities, for it is a nearly universal custom to 
live either in boarding-houses or hotels. Philadelphia is also 
sometimes called the Keystone City, but this name properly 
belongs to the State of Pennsylvania, as much on account of its 
shape geographically, as because it really is the Keystone of the 
whole Union. 

Chicago might worthily have competed with Kansas City for 
the title of Mushroomopolis, only Kansas had a prior claim, s° 
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Chicago is instead called the Garden City, and indeed not inap- 
propriately. This truly wonderful city, which has risen phcenix- 
like from the ashes of its ruins, and has become, in less than 
twenty years, one of the largest, and richest, and most flourishing 
cities, not alone in the United States, but in the whole world, is 
completely surrounded, except on the lake shore side, by lovel 
gardens, laid out as public pleasure grounds, and which fully 
entitle it to the meritorious cognomen. 

All the nicknames, however, given by our cousins across the 
Herring Pond to their cities, are neither so pretty nor so pic- 
turesque as those just quoted. That of Cincinnati, for instance, 
is Porkopolis, a name which might be worn equally worthily by 
Chicago. But Cincinnati is also known as the Queen City, which 
is, at all events, a trifle more euphonious, if not perhaps quite so 
appropriate. Peoria, in the State of Illinois, rejoices in the some- 
what offensive, and not too sweet-sounding title of Whiskey Town, 
a name which it thoroughly deserves, for, omitting all mention of 
the immense distilleries it possesses, it is the foggiest, dirtiest, 
most befuddled city in all America. Pittsburg, the Sheffield of 
the United States, is well named the Smoky City, and is famed 
for the size of its women’s feet! Lowell, in Massachusetts, is 
called the Spindle City, or the City of Looms, from the fact that 
two-thirds of the city are devoted to the manufacture of cloth 
fabrics, carpets, etc. Holyoake, in the same State, is known as 
the Paper City, on account of its products. Alton, in the State 
of Illinois, is Tasselburgh, from the character of its principal 
manufactures; and Minneapolis, in Minnesota, the centre of the 
corn-producing country, is the City of Flour. 

Bostonians have found two proud pseudonyms for their noble 
city by the sea. Not so much on account of its architectural 
beauties,—though these are not few,—as because Boston is the 
centre of learning in the United States, do they proudly entitle 
it the Modern Athens. Alas! like Athens, it has many rivals, 
and enterprising ones, and the parallel may yet become more 
perfect, unless the good people of Boston, at present enwrapped 
in a mantle of conceit and conservatism, extend their ideas, and 
co in for a little more progress. The second name by which 
Boston is known is the Hub. This is accepted with pride by 
Bostonians, but applied more in ridicule than otherwise by 
dwellers in other cities. It signifies that Boston is the central 
metropolitan city of the United States, that she occupies the 
same position metaphorically to other American cities that the 
hub of a wheel does to the spokes and tires. This condition 
may have been correctly enough claimed at one time in American. 
history, but it has been usurped successively by several other 
cities of late years, and it is a position diffieult to designate, in 
connection with any particular city, with any degree of truth, 
to-day. Still Bostonians pluckily persist in retaining the title 
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for their home, and have been more than once known to fight in 
defence of their claim. 

Indianapolis, which is one of the 
is called the City of Railroads. Cleveland, in Ohio, is the Forest 
City. Toledo, in the same State, is the Corn City. Detroit, in 
the State of Michigan, is the City of the Straits, though it might 
almost take its nickname from a celebrated newspaper that it 
produces. For most certainly it is better known throughout the 
world through that medium, than on account of its being built 
on the strip of water joining lakes Huron and Erie. 

Many cities owe their nicknames to their geographical situation 
or peculiarity, as Louisville, in Kentucky, which is Falls City ; 
Hannibal, in Missouri, Bluff City St. Louis, Mound City ; Nash- 
ville, in Tennessee, the City of ce: Denver, in Colorado, the 
City of the Plains. Others again to their architectural design or 
peculiarity, as Brooklyn, the City of Churches; Alexandria, the 
Delta City ; New Orleans, the Crescent City. 

But probably the grandest nickname of all is that given to 
Washington, the Capitol city of the United States. The City of 
Magnificent Distances is what every American loves to call the 
beautiful town on the banks of the lovely Potomac, and assuredly, 
from a perspective point of view, the name is appropriate and 
well earned. Such another street as that known as Pennsylvania 
Avenue surely does not exist in all the world. Enough, however, 
of nicknames of cities. A few words concerning those of the in- 
habitants will perhaps fitly close this article, which would other- 
wise be incomplete. 

It would be difficult to give the origins of these names; their 
history is buried in graves s of the original settlers, and only the 
names themselves have in most cases survived as portions of the 
folk lore of the country. The people of the State of Vermont are 
called Green Mountain Boys, an Anglo-American literal rendering 
of the name of the State itself highly characteristic of the people. 
But why should the people of Minnesota be called Gophers, or 
those of Tennessee Whelps? It is quite natural to consider all 
Californians Gold-hunters; and nobody who has lived any time 
near the shores of New Jersey, would exhibit much surprise on 
being told that the inhabitants of that State were known as 
Clam- catchers, for that tough but delectable shell-fish abounds on 
the sandy coasts of New Jersey, and isa favourite dainty through- 
out the country. There is, however, a delightful haze surrounding 
the title of Beadles, bestowed on the people of Virginia, and there 
is a total want of euphony about the names Penances or Leather- 
heads, given, probably in mockery, to the Quakers of Pennsy!- 
vania; Tarboilers, or Jackoes, to the North Carolinians ; Buckeyes 
to the people of Ohio ; Webfeet and Hardeases to the Oregonians. 
The people of Indiana are called Hoosiers. Those of the pretty 
little State of Delaware are known as Musk-rats, possibly because 
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those animals exist in large numbers in the State. The inhabit- 
ants of New York are called Knickerbockers, or Gothamites, the 
former after the early Dutch settlers, the latter from the nick- 
name given to the city of New York. The people of the States 
of Mississippi and Missouri respectively are called Tadpoles and 
Pukes, probably both names having some ironical reference to the 
moistness of the climate and soil in the two States. 

But enough has surely been said to bear out the opinion ex- 
pressed in the beginning of this article, that Cousin Jonathan 
has amply proved, by the quaint conceits which had induced 
him to tack nicknames on to his cities and his people, that he 
really does possess some imagination, some fanciful and even 
picturesque ideas, and that matter-of-fact, dry, and calculating as | 
he may be, and is, in all business matters, there is a spice of 
humour, a touch of romance which goes a long way towards 
leavening the rest of the lump. 

“HAL FALOAF.” 






















































AN ENCHANTED ISLAND. 





IT was quite by chance that we reached our charmed isle. We 
were on our way from the South Tyrol to St. Petersburg, having 
a fortnight to spend on the way. Instead of going direct from 
Innsbruck to Munich we had proposed driving across from 
Kufstein to the Schleiersee, by Bairisch-Zell, in order to get a 
glimpse of the lovely Urspring Thal; but at Kufstein we learned 
that, owing to recent heavy rains, the road to Bairisch-Zell was 
almost, if not quite, impassable, so we had to relinquish that pro- 
ject,and consequently found ourselves with a cleartwenty-four hours 
to spare. Considerably vexed at losing our last day among the 
mountains, but not having time to retrace our steps, we cast about 
for some short expedition to fill up the time, and after a brief dis- 
cussion we fixed upon the Chiemsee, because one of us had a passion 
for lakes, and because we both wished, if we could not spend our 
spare day actually on the mountains, to spend it, at any rate, 
within sight of them. We knew nothing about the Chiemsee 
except what we could glean from Bzdeker’s scanty description 
of it, for it was only a fortnight after the death of Ludwig I1., and 
the London daily papers had not yet made public the marvels of 
the palace on the Herreninsel. We were aware that there were 
three islands in the Chiemsee, and that there was a Schlossbaw 
on one of them; but beyond that we knew little and cared less. 
All through our wanderings we had taken a particular pleasure 
in being uninformed and unprejudiced, for often we had found 
much where we expected little, and then to the charm of beauty 
was added the piquancy of surprise. 

We planned to sleep at Prien, and improve the shining hours 
of the afternoon in a boat on the lake. 

But Prien, when we got there, did not tempt us at all, for it 
looked hot and dusty and insignificant, so we promptly decided 
to go across by the little steamer to the Herreninsel, the 
largest of the three islands in the lake, to seek quarters at the 
inn there, which was once a Benedictine Abbey. 

From the station to the landing-stage, a mile away, we were 
conveyed in an enormous omnibus drawn by two horses. It 
would have carried at least twenty people, but it contained only 
one man besides ourselves. The springs of this vehicle had long 
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been defunct, the drag was on almost all the way, and the road, 
for the most part, was roughly paved. Seldom, take it all round, 
had we experienced more fully the sensation of being jogged to 
a jelly than during that quarter of an hour's drive. So exagge- 
rated was the jolting, that we had to hold on to our seats to 
maintain our balance at all, and even our stolid German fellow- 
passenger was provoked to a laugh as we involuntarily bobbed 
and bowed to him and to each other. If we had not been afraid 
of missing the steamboat we should have got out and walked ; 
and, as it proved, we should have had plenty of time to do so, for 
we and the German were the only passengers, and the boat would 
have waited a long time rather than lose cur fares. 

It was a very clean and neat little boat, and it was manned by 
a skipper, a boatswain, an engineer, a ticket-collector, and a boy- 
of-all-work, none of whom had anything todo. Unlike the railway 
and diligence officials of the country, whom we had always found 
genial and communicative,these mariners were extremely taciturn, 
and we could elicit nothing from them save the information that 
there certainly was an hotel on the Herreninsel, and an exclama- 
tion of surprise at the announcement that we were going to it. 

As we slowly steamed across the pale green water we saw a 
curious kind of wooden trelliswork some fifteen or twenty feet 
high, running apparentiy from the edge of the lake right away 
to the Schlossbaw on the other side of the island, but we were so 
damped by the dignitied reserve of the sailors that we had not 
the courage to ask what it was, though we could not conceive its 
purpose. 

In about a quarter of an hour we reached the landing-stage, 
and the steamer gave vent to a shrill whistle, by way, as we 
supposed, of announcing to the hotel people that we were coming. 
This might have been so, but it produced no apparent result. The 
boy-of-all-work deposited our baggage on the pier,—a couple of 
planks with a hand-rail,—and solemnly accepted the Trinkgeld 
we offered him, and then the steamer went on, leaving us standing 
at the end of the pier, for all we could see, the only living 
creatures on the island. 

We picked up a Gladstone and a travelling bag, leaving a 
portly “ Hold-all” for a second journey, and thus laden we made 
our way along the pier and up a steepish path, shaded by fine 
rae to the building which had been pointed out to us as the 
tel. 

Thick foliage hid all but a corner of it from us until we reached 
the level ground at the top of the path, but when we saw the 
house we thought for a moment we had come to the wrong place, 
it was so large and so old, and looked altogether so- aristocratic. 
However, the discovery of a little plate bearing the inscription 
“W irthschaft” reassured us, and we knocked at the solid oak 
door, which was inhospitably closed, till a very pretty young 
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landlady came, wearing a coquettish white apron, and jingling a 
large bunch of keys. 

“Can we sleep here to-night?” we inquired. 

“ Certainly,” she said, “if you are contented with the beds.” 

Not knowing what this portended we asked to be allowed to 
see her rooms, and she conducted us across a stone-flagged hall 
and up a flight of broad stairs, to a long, low, vaulted corridor. 
The rooms she opened for our inspection were at the extreme end 
of this, and they had evidently not been occupied for many 
months. The floors were perfectly clean, and there was not a 
trace of dust or dirt anywhere inside, but a faint smell of bygone 
years hung about the walls and furniture, and when we un- 
fastened the windows we found that spiders had spun their webs 
from one stone mullion to another. 

“We have only just opened—only to-day,’ said the young 
landlady, by way of apology for the coarse linen and hard mat- 
tresses on the beds. “ We did not expect visitors yet.” 

“Ts it still too early in the season ?” we asked. 

“ Ah, no!” she said, “ but you know the king isdead. We had 
to close the hotel, and we are only now allowed to open it again. 
Before the king died it was too early in the year. So we have 
not got things straight yet.” 

The loss of custom did not seem to concern her in the least, 
nor did she appear to care whether we stayed or went, although 
she told us we were the first visitors they had yet had this year, 
a fact which would certainly have been a source of regret to most 
hotel-keepers, considering that it was already the last day of 
June. She informed us that, as regarded dinner, they had very 
little to offer beyond lake-fish and bread-and-butter and cheese, 
and having accepted our assurance that we could do very well on 
that fare she departed, the jingle of her keys and the sound of 
her footsteps echoing loudly as she went along the empty corridor. 

From the cob-webbed windows we gazed long at the exqui- 
sitely lovely view spread out before our eyes—the rich leafage of 
the trees which grew to the very edge of the lake, the still water 
shining under the sinking sun, the two islands in the middle 
distance,—the Nonnenwerth, almost covered with picturesque old 
buildings, the Kraut-Insel, only a green bank, level save for a 
clump of trees at one end,—the wealth of verdure on the main 
land, and, far away to our right, the beautiful Bavarian Alps, 
rising one behind the other, blue and purple in the transfiguring 
evening light. 

Meanwhile a stalwart damsel had fetched the remainder of our 
property from the landing-place; we watched her go down and 
come back, but we saw no one else inside or out, and we began 
to wonder whether she and the landlady lived here all alone. 

Curious to explore the island, we withdrew our dazzled eyes 
from the sunset and went downstairs. Swallows were flying to 
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and fro in the hall, but save for the whirr of their wings there 
was no sound in the place. “Speise Saal” was written on a 
wall to the left, but the door of the room was fast shut. On the 
huge square oven in the spacious kitchen a few pots and pans 
were standing, but no one was there to attend to them, and they 
were only simmering languidly, as if to boil were too great an 
anomaly in the silent place. 

Opposite to the main hall door there was another. This was 
open, and we saw a garden beyond, so we went out that way. 
We found ourselves on a sort of plateau, shaded by magnificent 
chestnut.and walnut trees, from which we looked down over a 
steep bank, carefully walled along the top, on the main road to 
the Schlossbau. Beneath the trees stood row after row of benches 
and tables, all worn and discoloured, and mouldy with the dam 
of years ; and a mildewed placard to the effect that “Man bittet 
gleich zu zahlen” was nailed with a rusty nail to the trunk of 
the largest tree. The forlorn aspect of the deserted Beer Garden 
was past description; it gave us a cold chill, and we hastily 
quitted it for the sunny garden beyond. 

Here were neatly-clipped grass plats, orderly flower-beds, and 
great clumps of roses in full flower, and for background there 
was a fine old house, which, with its white-curtained bedroom 
windows open to the air, looked like one of “the happy homes 
of England,” save that no human being was to be seen there. 

Beginning now to feel as if we had really stepped into the 
land of the Sleeping Princess, we went slowly on, looking 
about us at each. step for some explanation of the mysterious 
stillness. 

We found it at length in an array of notice-boards posted at 
one end of each of the trim gravelled walks, forbidding, in the 
strongest terms, any approach to the gardens or surroundings of 
the royal Schlossbau. 

About a-mile and a half away from the elevation on which we 
stood we saw the palace—a very large, hideously ugly erection, 
looking atrociously crude and modern in contrast to the pic- 
turesque abbey buildings, its long straight line of roof overtopping 
the trees around, unrelieved by tower or turret, or even by the 
harmless necessary chimney. Nothing could well be less in 
keeping with its surroundings than this particular outcome of 
King Ludwig’s mania for bricks and mortar; and we could not 
but think that a man in full possession of his senses would 
certainly have preferred to utilise the handsome old Abbey, rather 
than to construct at enormous expense a slavish imitation of the 
palace of Versailles. 

erreninsel is nine miles in circumference, and contains but 
these two buildings, and a deer park, the whole belonging to 
the King of Bavaria. The west corner of the island is open 
to the public, but all the rest is forbidden ground. 
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After dinner we went out again and wandered round the house 
to the right, and there we came upon a long new range of stables, 
tenanted, as far as we could see, only by two peacocks and a 
cow. But as we watched the gorgeous birds strutting about their 
domain, a man appeared from a shed behind the stables, a fresh- 
faced young groom, who responded to our good-evering with a 
palpable willingness to enter into conversation. So we led 
him on to talk of the king, and a sad enough account we 

ot. 
: Yes, these were the royal stables, but there were no horses 
now, only cows. The king used to come every autumn for one 
month, but he (the groom) had hardly ever seen him. Did he 
come by the railway? Oh no! he had had a private road made, 
over there (pointing to the mainland) through the forest, so that 
he could come and go without being seen, and he landed at 
the little chapel down yonder. That trelliswork, with the high 
gates at the end, and with vines planted to over grow it, enclosed 
a private walk from the Schlossbaw to the edge of the lake, 
made that the king might feel sure no one was looking at him. 
No one was ever allowed to go to the Schlossbau ; though for 
eleven months in the year it was empty. The Herr Overseer 
lived in the large house at the back of the inn. The steamer 
and the large punts down in the creek below the Abbey all 
belonged to the king ; they were never needed now. Did we 
know that the king was dead ? not here, but at Hohenschwangau ? 
Ah, the poor, good king! Some people said he was mad, but 
there were many who did not believe it. Why, on the very day 
before he was drowned, as he waited at Seeshaupt for his horses 
to be changed, on his way to Hohenschwangau, he greeted the 
people standing round in the friendliest manner. Would he have 
done that if he had been mad? The people about Fussen, who 
knew him better than any others, because he was so often there, 
did not believe that he was mad; and when they heard that be 
was deposed, they were so angry that for several days the soldiers 
were kept under arms for fear of an outbreak. A little queer; 
yes, no doubt he was that, but did we know how it came about ? 
It was all because of a love disappointment. He could never forget, 
and that made him seek loneliness and solitude. Alas! If he 
had married, all would have gone well. A good wife can always 
arrange things. But it was not to be. Now it was said that the 
king must have killed the Herr Doctor Gudden, because he tried 
to prevent him from drowning himself, but that he (the groom) 
could not believe. It must have been an accident. There were 
many in Bavaria who would give a great deal to learn the truth, 
but no one would ever know what had really happened by the 
lake at Hohenschwangau that dark Whit Sunday. Whit Monday 
is a great festival, but there was no pleasure in Bavaria this year; 
for in the midst of the holiday the terrible news suddenly came, 
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and thenceforth on all sides one saw nothing but tears and 
weeping. Ah! it was frightful. 

The tender-hearted fellow was weeping himself at this stage, 
and his voice broke with a sob. One of his listeners was very 
nearly follgwing suit, so piteous did the story seem, here, at the 
gates of th@place which its hero had built for his delight, all un- 
conscious that in so doing he was already affording evidence of a 
mind unhinged. For, as is now generally known, the king’s 
desire to build this costly palace had been combated to the 
utmost by his ministers, in view of the previously over-burdened 
condition of the royal privy purse, but their representations had 
been powerless against the determination of growing insanity not 
yet recognised as such; and the palace had been built, ministerial 
remonstrances notwithstanding, with a lavishness of expenditure 
more befitting the monarch of a great realm than the bankrupt 
king of a small German state. 

We took leave of the young groom with considerable regret, 
and strolled on to the king’s landing-place, which, strange to say, 
no notice board forbade visitors to approach. Just as we reached 
the spot a heavy shower of rain came on, and we took shelter 
under the deep porch of the little wayside chapel. It was long 
since it had been entered ; the path to it was thick with grass, 
and the wire-netting nailed over the doorway (door there was 
none) was covered with cobwebs, in which dead leaves, blown by 
winter winds, had caught, and now hung loosely against the wire, 
making a faint sound as the breezes touched them, like the rustle 
of a ghostly priest passing over the stone floor. | 

Tall poplars swished and swayed without under the beating of 
the rain, and a trail of honeysuckle fluttered in the stone niche 
where some carved saint should have been standing. A great 
bumble-bee, seeking shelter, came booming up against wall and 
doorway, and as he made his way through the netting we watched 
him until our eyes grew accustomed to the darkness within; and 
then we saw opposite to us a ghastly life-sized figure of Christ 
bearing the cross and falling forward beneath its weight. From 
the outstretched hands hung a long red cord, which looked 
horribly like a running stream of blood, and beneath the crown 
of thorns the white haggard face gleamed in the twilight as if it 
were alive. 

It was quite in keeping with the spell-bound stillness of the 
deserted island—this lonely chapel, where no priest ever wor- 
shipped, no penitent ever prayed; and it almost provoked us 
to a parable on mad royalty and dead religion. But it was 
growing dusk, the sun had set, and the rain showed no signs of 
abating, so we left the porch and the parable and hurried back to 
the inn, to find the hall-door closed and locked, and the house- 
hold apparently already wrapped in slumber, although it was 
scarcely nine o'clock. The maid came sleepily to let us in, and a 
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forage in the kitchen under her auspices produced candles and 
matches. They thought we had gone to bed long ago, she ex- 
plained. 

The next morning we left the Herreninsel for Munich, thinking 
not a little of the king and his melancholy end, and expecting to 
find mourning and lamentation in his capital city. But there was 
less visible grief there than at the Herreninsel; the broad streets 
were full of gaily-dressed people, and things seemed to be going 
on much as usual, The only token that the fortnight-old tragedy 
was not yet entirely forgotten was to be found at the photo- 
graphers’ shops. Here, wherever a portrait of Ludwig II. was 
exhibited, a little group of men and women might be seen all day, 
fresh ones coming as fast as the first moved on. They did not 
say much, nor did they seem at all affected, but they constantly 
gazed at the photographs of the late king, as if they found food 
for much meditation there. 

A week or two after we were at the Chiemsee the Schlossbau 
was opened to the public, and before we left Russia, at the end of 
August, we heard that already many thousand people had been 
to visit the island and the palace. No doubt next summer the 
inn will do a brisk trade, and the seats in the Beer Garden will 
no longer be deserted and mouldy. 

But for us, and for travellers like us, who love untrodden paths, 
the spell of the Herreninsel is broken, its charm is destroyed, it 
has ceased for ever to be an enchanted isle. 

Had this not been so, we would not have betrayed its exist- 
ence ; we would have kept the secret of the silent spot buried in 
our own inner consciousness, and only the few fortunate ones who 
went there by chance, as we did, would have known how lovely 
it was when as yet the Schlossbaw was sacred to the Herr Over- 
seer and the peacocks. 

E. M. ABDY-WILLIAMS. 
(Mrs. Bernhard Whishaw.) 














IN A LIBRARY. 


FRoM the lone prison of these dusty tiers 
Comes a complaint, a querulous, small ery, 
A thin far voice that unavailingly 
Clamours for entrance on unlistening ears 
Across the tumult of the lapsing years ; 
From those who laboured for a goal too high, 
Whose names and fames the ages have passed by— 
Greeting a present that nor heeds nor hears. 


But while with weak and wandering lament, 
And beating of wild hands against the gate, 
Barred inexorable to them of fate, 

Vain as the foolish ones whose oil was spent, 
Ever these futile phantoms wail and wait— 
The Mighty Dead smile on. They are content. 


MARY GEOGHEGAN. 











































“ LOVE’S A TYRANT!” 
A sovel. 


BY ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER CUDLIP). 


Author of ‘* Denis Donne,” ‘‘ Theo Leigh,’’ ‘* Played Out,’ ‘‘ Eyre of Bleadon,”’ 
** Allerton Towers,’ etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
MRS. SACKVILLE GIVES ADVICE. 


THE agitation of the morning consequent on the receipt of 
Conway’s letter, and the interview with her son which had 
followed it, had not been beneficial to Mrs. Sackville. The 
truth that she was to be disappointed in that desire which 
was nearest and dearest to her heart, namely the union of her 
only son with her brother’s eldest daughter, had been brought 
home to her. And not only had she to suffer the disappointment 
in her own person for herself, but she suffered it vicariously for 
that innocent young pretender, Olivia! 

“To think that J should have got the dear child, my own 
brother’s daughter, over here to be rejected and humiliated by 
my son!” the gentle Irish lady thought penitentially, as she 
settled herself in her own room among her own books when 
the three young people had started for their drive to the show- 
mansion in the morning. Now night had come, and she was 
still murmuring the weariful refrain to herself in the solitude,— 

“My own brother’s daughter!—that J should have been the 
instrument of her humiliation !” 

Thus she wailed in bitterness, for it seemed to her that her motive 
in inviting her niece must have been patent to the girl herself, and 
being thus patent to her the girl had come, thereby showing her 
willingness to accepta fate which it now seemed certain would never 
be offered to her! As she thought of these things Mrs. Sackville 
allowed herself to entertain a feeling of bitterness towards this 
unknown Miss Brymer who had followed up her first offence of 
winning Marcus's heart, by the far grosser sin of throwing him 
over for Mr. Conway. 

“No really good girl would marry such a man as Conway, 
whatever inducement of place and fortune he might hold out to 
her, of her own free will, after knowing that Marcus cared for 
her,’ * the mother argued, ‘and she argued truly, though she was 
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very far from knowing the worst side of Conway. To her, out of 
deference to the fact of her being the sister of a nobleman, and the 
mother of the man, whose money matters he had managed for 
several years greatly to his own advantage, he had sedulously 
shown the best of himself. But even that best was unpalatable 
to Mrs. Sackville. It was too “rigidly righteous and ’unco’ good,” 
too grimly condemnatory of those faults which she, in her pure- 
minded leniency was wont to regard as venial follies merely, in 
Marcus. Honestly she believed Mr. Conway to be a man of good 
moral character, but she disliked his religious views, or rather his 
manner of manifesting them. He eliminated all charity out of 
the judgment he was apt to prophesy would overtake other 
sinners. There was, in short, a large element of cruelty in his 
creed, and the knowledge that there was this, mingled with that 
intuitive feeling she had that the man she knew was not the 
real man, made her son’s guardian the last man in the world 
whom she could patiently contemplate as her son’s rival, even in 
the case of a girl whom she did not desire her son to marry! 

But !—if Marcus, in disgust at being supplanted in the 
affections of the girl he loved by “such” a supplanter, should 
turn for solace to Olivia, and be brought to see the comfort 
and advisability of marrying her! Then, indeed, out of evil would 
have come good, and Mrs. Sackville would bring herself to smile 
in a friendly way on Conway, and the extraordinary young girl 
who had preferred Conway to Marcus. 

Her heart which had been anxious and fluttered, the latter 
physically as well as mentally all the day, grew calm and quiet 
as she contemplated this possible outcome of the sorry situation. 
Her brow cleared as the cloud lifted from her heart, and the face 
that turned to meet him when Marcus presently opened the door 
and came in for his customary last words for the night was a 
happily serene one. 

“T won’t disturb her by any suggestions of there being a 

decided lack of propriety in Laura Payne’s goings on to-night, at 
any rate,” the young man thought as he came into the soothing 
atmosphere of his mother’s composure, but as he thought it she 
asked him, 
_ “What are the two girls doing, Marcus? I have been expect- 
ing Miss Payne for the last hour, to take my list of shopping 
commissions for to-morrow. She starts for Fakenham so early 
that I like to discuss the housekeeping list overnight.” 

“T don’t know, mother; she has not been with us.” 

“Olivia and you have been singing ?” Mrs. Sackville questioned 
brightly, 
ae little, but chiefly talking ; she’s a dear sympathetic little 
girl, 

“What call have you made on her sympathy? I hope you 
taven't been speaking of Miss Brymer’s extraordinary conduct ? 
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I hope that Livy will never know of your infatuation for that 
girl,” 

° « As far as I am concerned myself all the world may know of 
it’ he said bravely ; “ but I couldn’t have spoken to-night of my 
love for Constance Brymer without touching on the subject of 
the mystery that envelopes her changed manner to me, and the 
falsehood Conway has written to you about her to-day. But 
both will be cleared in a day or two, I’m sure, and then I know 
I may claim cousinly sympathy and congratulations from my 
warmhearted little cousin.” 

“Poor girl! you certainly expect a good deal of devotion from 
her! But you are right! however her own heart may ache, she 
will rejoice if yours is happy; her unselfish nature will always 
assert itself.” 

“ Her nature is ‘ unselfish ’ I am sure of that; but I have done 
nothing to cause her heart to ache, nor is ‘there any great 
magnaminity in her rejoicing in my happiness—when it comes,” 
he said half laughingly. But at this Mrs. Sackville shook her 
head. 

‘You must understand, Marcus, that Olivia is one in a thousand! 
I do not accuse you of having consciously done anything to waken 
that true gentle heart, and cause it to betray itself, but well! 
I will say no more; her secret must be held sacred, and never 
again be discussed even between ourselves.” 

“My dear mother, you are doing your best to make me feel 
that I have unconsciously behaved like a scoundrel to a girl I 
love as a sister. If I didn’t feel sure that you are mistaken I 
should be ashamed of myself, and as unhappy as any fellow 
would desire to be who could trifle with Olivia. As it is, I’m 
sure you exaggerate both my charms and her susceptibility to 
them. I should be a vapouring conceited ass if I believed for a 
moment that such a girl as Olivia would give her heart to me 
before I sought it.” 

“There is more in manner than in words, Marcus; the most 
maidenly reserve is consistent with a girl’s heart escaping 
from her own control before the man has put the definite 
question, Will you marry me ? to her Mrs. Sackville paused 
suddenly, for the door had opened quietly, and Laura Payne 
had come into the room. 

She look flushed, excited, but splendidly beautiful as she came 
forward. The last sentence had reached her ears, and she made 
no doubt but that they bore reference to herself. Probably 
Marcus had been speaking against her to his mother ? Insinua- 
ting something unpleasant about Charlie Salter perhaps? Well, 
if he had been | doing so the disclosure which she now resolved to 

make at once, would effectually close his lips, and the lips of all 


who were snclined to look askance at her relations with the 
young farmer. 
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“T hope you have not wanted me?” she began, addressing 
Mrs. Sackville with her most plausibly suave air. “The fact is, I 
went for a stroll after dinner. And I have had an adventure 
which is likely to—which must influence my whole life.”” Here . 
she paused, hoisted the flag of bashfulness for an instant, and then 
went on. 

“Dear Mrs. Sackville, Mr. Charles Salter met me,—how fer- 
vently I must bless Heaven for that chance meeting !—and he has 
asked me to be his wife. Am I not a lucky, happy girl?” 

“You are indeed, for I hear on all sides what an excellent 
young man, what an admirable son he is,” Mrs. Sackville said 
heartily, and Marcus gallantly forbore to remind the adventuress 
of the way she had “ denied” Charles Salter in the morning, since 
now she “ confessed ” him so absolutely. 

“An admirable son indeed !—my only fear is that his mother 
will not take it well. Save for your kindness, Mrs. Sackville, I 
have no credentials. A word spoken in idleness against me now 
may detach the man I love from me; unless you stand by me I 
may lose all I have just gained, for envy and malice will find 
many things to say against the unknown girl who has won the 
prosperous young farmer.” 

Her words were addressed to his mother, but Marcus well 
understood that they were meant for him. Why,‘since she had 
taken such an effectual step for removing herself from his path, 
should he not give her the comfort and assurance her soul craved ? 

“JT think you may rely upon it that neither envy nor malice 
will try to pollute Charlie Salter’s ears about his future wife,” he 
said kindly, and Laura heaved a quick sigh of relief before she 
answered, 

“Thank you, Mr. Gwynn, for speaking in that way of Charlie ; 
it — that, at least, you think highly of him, and wish him 
well.” 

“And Iam sure you must be convinced that my son thinks 
the same of you,” Mrs. Sackville put in with her grand air of 
gentle reassuring condescension. And at this Marcus saw that 
Laura turned her head aside, and bit her lip to subdue a smile 
which might have seemed inopportune to her patroness. A 
moment after she looked at him with undisguised triumph. . His 
words had, as he intended they should, conveyed a distinct pro- 
mise to her, and she had no farther fear of any interference on 
his part between Charlie Salter and herself. 

When he was gone, she sat herself meekly down by Mrs. Sackville’s . 
knees, and painted an idyllic picture of what she meant her life 
im a farmhouse as a farmer's wife to be. As Mrs. Sackville 
listened to the pure and pleasant pastoral, she thought what an 
ime fortunate young man Mr. Charles Salter was to get 

Ch & wile. 


“Her face might well have made her fortune in another and 
VOL. XVII, 15 
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higher sphere; she is capable, and clever ; without much education 
it 1s true, but she will refine and elevate his home, without her- 
self being too ‘fine’ to do her duty,” this good lady thought. 
This being exactly the impression of herself and her intentions 
which Laura desired to make, she may fairly be congratulated 
on having achieved what she called “an all-round success” this 
night. 

The following morning Mr. Charles Salter came and declared 
himself fully and fr ankly to Miss Payne’s employer and temporary 
guardian, receiving all Mrs. Sackville’s congratulatory speeches 
with manful stoicism. But when Marcus met him with hearty 
words and outstretched hand, the young farmer seemed impatient 
and embarrassed, in such confusion of mind, indeed, that he did 
not see his landlord’s hand, and so failed to be reassured of 
Marcus’s integrity by the firm honesty of his grasp. | 

Quick to notice the affront, Marcus hastily put a wrong con- 
struction upor. it, or rather attributed it to a wrong and lesser 
cause than that which Charlie Salter believed existed. 

“Shouldn’t worderif some kind interfering friend has told him 
that she was my ‘model’ once, and he is annoyed that I know 
her ‘ past’ was humbler than her ‘ present.’ Poor fellow ! tor his 
sake I heartily wish I knew no more evil of her than this—that 
her beauty has often been an inspiration to my pencil,” Marcus 
thought, as Charles Salter mounted and rode off in a manner so 
abrupt as to be churlish. Then his thoughts reverted to Con- 
stance, and the extraordinary misapprehension that must have 
arisen in her mind concerning him before she could have brought 
herself to treat his note of farewell with this cold, crushing cruelty 
of silence ! 

“ Never mind, though, I'll have an answer from the dear girl 
to-morrow about Conway's fabrications, and an explanation ot 
everything, I feel sure,” he told himself hopefully. But in spite 
of this self-reassur ing statement, he could not keep himself in an 
equable frame of mind. Fits of buoyancy were all too quickly 
succeeded by fits of depression, and in these latter moods 
Olivia’s unobtrusive, uninspired, unconditional sympathy was 
very soothing to him. He had been “dear Marcus” to ber ever 
since she wasa little tiny child! That he wasa “dearer” Marcus 
than ever to her now, might possibly be a source of pain to her 
by-and-by, but was too pathetically pleasant to him now for him 
to take himself to task very severely about it. 

He had told himself that Constance would answer him by 
return of post ; he had been sure of it, and his confidence in her 
promptitude was justified. Two mornings after the receipt by 
Mrs. Sackville of Conway’s letter, Marcus held one from Con- 
stance in his trembling hand. As he touched the paper she had 
touched a thrill passed through him, a thrill that was partly 
exquisite pleasure in the thought that he held the answer her 
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heart had made to his, partly—not “doubt,” no, not “doubt” 
surely, but only a too anxious lover's fear ! 
The next moment he had steadied his nerves to open the letter, 
and read the words of love, and 
This was what he read :— 





“The only thing you can do for me is to efface yourself from 
my life. I shall never write to, speak of, or look at you again. 
My own prayer is that you may never cross my path. My 
marriage will take place immediately, but even if that were 
stopped by a miracle it would not affect my resolution respecting 
you. I am writing in despair; in despair of making you under- 
stand how entirely I am alienated from you. 

“ CONSTANCE BRYMER.” 


These words puzzled as much as they enraged him. That 
they were genuine he could not doubt for a moment. He knew 
her writing too well to suspect a forgery. But what mysterious 
agency has been at work between them to change the girl, who 
only a few weeks ago had loved him with such a proud open 
love, into a woman hating him and despising him with almost 
demoniacal hatred and contempt ? What had caused the change ? 
Who had wrought the devil's work? The answer burst from his 
lips aloud, spontaneously,— 

“This is Conway’s doing. I'll see them both, and make him 
eat the lie, whatever it may be.” 

He could not trust himself to see his mother and either answer 
or evade her questions yet. His mind was in too chaotic a con- 
dition, his soul was too turbulent, and his own conjectures as to 
what had caused the hideous change in Constance too crude and 
wild, for it to be possible to tolerate a word on the subject from 
any one else who was equally in the dark. His one clear idea 
was that he must see both Constance and Conway without a 
day’s delay, that he would force the man to speak the truth, and 
the woman to listen to it! And after that? Well, after that, 
when she found him as worthy as ever of her love, she would, 
she must love him again, and the hard words she had written 
should be as if they had never been penned or thought. Truth 
and the speedy and succinct telling of it must prevail! But 
until it had prevailed, he felt that the less the reigning powers of 
darkness were spoken about the better. 

So his portmanteau was packed, and all his preparations made 
for his journey back to Glade, before he encountered his mother’s 
anxious, interrogative glance. | 

“ Yes, I have had a letter from Constance Brymer, mother ; 
don’t ask me what she says. She writes in a way that shows mv 
I must see her at once, if we are not to be miserable and sepa- 


rated for the rest of our lives. I am going off to Glade at 
once,” 
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“She is engaged to Mr. Conway, then? She is ready to let 
you go.” 

“She is the victim of some infernal conspiracy, just as I am.” 

“Only you are faithful to your love and trust in her, whilst she 
is weak enough to distrust you! Ah! she is unworthy of you, 
Marcus ; believe it, let her go!” 

“T may be compelled to do that,” he said sadly; “ but what I 
shall never be able to do will be to let my love for her go,—that 
will be with me all the days of my life.” 

‘“‘Ah, my boy! so other men have said and vowed before you. 
And sometimes their love has lasted till age has dimmed the 
beauty or the charm of the face whose fairness won them in 
youth ; but this doesn’t often happen, I think. If they lose the 
lady they are only right to find another object on which to lavish 
the love she has not prized. It’s oftener the case, though, that 
the wife a man wins in her youth is the woman who wearies him 
most in his maturity. Don’t talk to me of the ‘lasting’ nature 
of the love of man! I pity your present heart-ache, my poor 
boy. But you are—the son of your father. Your heart will 
not ache long for this Constance Brymer.” 

“Tam the son of my father, and he loved the wife he won in 
his youth beyond everything in the world till the day of his 
death,” Marcus said quietly. 

“ My dear Marcus, it is not becoming that I should discuss such 
a point with you,” she answered more coldly than she felt. “I do 
not complain of my lot as a wife, who failed to entirely fill and 
entirely satisfy her husband’s heart. It is the common lot of 
wives, I believe. What was there in me that I should have been 
more highly favoured than most women ? ” 

“Only this, that there was something that entirely filled and 
entirely satisfied my father’s heart. Judging by the way he 
treated you, the confidence he showed in you, and the way he 
always taught me to adore you,” Marcus said soothingly, and as 
he spoke he stooped and kissed her forehead, and whispered, 
“Good-bye. Pray that I may come back happier than I go 
away, mother.” 

“T will, even though it is but a dubious course you're pursuing, 
Marcus. Mr. Conway has this girl’s promise, and you ask me to 
pray that you may have the strength to make her break it.” 

“ A bad vow is better broken than kept.” 

“May Heaven bless you, and make you happy in the end, 
whatever the end may be,” she said, clasping him round the neck 
with a sudden burst of warm affection, that touched him deeply. 
“May you have your heart’s desire, and gain the girl you love; 
and, oh, Marcus! when you have won her, when she has bee? 
your wife for years, don’t let her see that you are tired of her, 
don’t give smiles and civil words, and show thought and considera- 
tion for every one but the one who must bear whatever treat- 
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ment you choose to bestow upon her. But you will never do this, 
my boy. It’s only a mean nature that turns ill-tempered towards 
the one woman who can’t escape from him. Ah! but how many 
men have mean natures and black tempers in middle age that 
only their wives know about !” 

“T shall never be a coward nor a bully to the woman I marry,” 
Marcus said, and his mother, looking in his face, knew that he 
spoke the truth. 

Considering her own experience with Marcus's father, it was 
strange that she should have spoken with such intense feeling on 
the subject of the misery caused by that greatest curse of married 
life—the possession of a black temper by the one who dares to 
display it in the domestic circle. Mr. Sackville had never given 
her an angry word, look, or thought, from the day he married till 
the one he died. But she had very often seen a sister whom she 
loved, and a friend with whom she sympathised, shiver and shrink 
beneath the black looks, and the rough or cold words from con- 
jugal lips. And she realised what an agony of mingled rage, 
mortification, and wounded tenderness a woman must endure, 
who knows that the brute to whom she belongs would not have 
the courage to so treat any other than his wife—his legal slave. 

There is, probably, in most married lives an unspoken con- 
viction on both sides after a few years’ mutual bondage, that it is 
not “worth while” any longer for either to make a struggle to 
show only the “ fairest” side of their respective “manners” to the 
other. But an ill-tempered man is not satisfied unless he can 
keep his “ foulest:” well in view of his wife. He may “row” or 
“nag,” or “fuss”’ his servants ; but if he tries their patience too 
severely, or stings their pride too deeply, they can retort and 
leave him. But the more severely his wife’s patience is tried 
and pride wounded, the more impotent she becomes, for she loses 
the power of displaying that air of indifference which is the only 
effective armour against his splenetic arrows. A man who is 
cowardly enough to vent his disappointments, failures, or losses 
on his wife, is also cowardly enough only to do so when he sees 
that it “hurts” her. If she can ever succeed in impressing her 
indifference to his glum sulks or rough rudenesses upon him, he 
will leave her in peace, and look out for a fresh victim to the 
Moloch of his temper. In fact, as indifference well spiced with 
selfishness is a woman’s most efficacious suit of armour, so “ sensi- 
tiveness” is the throwing down of shield and buckler, the sur- 
render of all chance and hope of guarding himself against the 


Scorpion stings of temper, or the crushing hand of domestic 
tyranny. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
A BITTER BRIDAL. 


As the dog-cart which had brought Marcus Gwynne from the 
station drew up in the dank darkness of a November night at 
the door, a presentiment that his action would shortly be proved 
to be a futile one flashed across his mind. 

He hurriedly strove to reassure himself by reminding himself 
that the long journey and equally long abstinence, together with 
that inevitable depression, which was the result of the atmo- 
sphere, would naturally cause him to be dismally foreboding. 
But when, in answer to his sharp, impatient ring of the bell, the 
door was opened by a maid-servant, with a candlestick in her 
hand, and as much surprise in her visage as her stolid mind could 
express, he felt confident that his journey was in vain. 

_ Rapid inquiries for Colonel Hillier and both of the young 
ladies, elicited the information from the girl that “all the family 
was gone to London for Miss Constance to be married, and that 
she (his informant) didn’t know their address, but perhaps cook 
could tell him, as cook had the sending on of the letters.” 

He followed the girl into the cold, dark drawing-room, and 
tried to collect his faculties while she went to summon cook. 
But mortification, disappointment, perplexity, and, above all, the 
deadly fear that Constance would be sacrificed to a cruel mistake 
and Conway before he (Marcus) could save her, made his mind 
mere chaos, and his words and manner incoherent when cook at 
length came. 

Finally, after many stammering efforts at cross-questioning on 
his part, and much well-meaning but circumlocutory answering 
on hers, he arrived at the knowledge of the following facts. 

First, that “no one could ‘make up’ what had come over 
Miss Connie ; ‘twas like witchcraft the way Mr. Conway-—an old 
fellow who ought to have been thinking of something else at his 
time of life—had overwrought Miss Connie and got her to marry 
him.” Secondly, that it “was Miss Connie’s own wish to be 
married in London, and Mr. Conway’s will that they should 
be married at once.” Thirdly, that “both the young ladies had 
gone off as if to a funeral instead of a wedding, with their faces 
swollen with crying.” Fourthly, that “special orders was left 
that their address was not to be given to Mr. Gwynn, even if he 
went on his bended knees to ask for it.’ Fifthly, that cook 
“shouldn’t take any notice of that order, as it was given by Mr. 
Conway, whom she regarded as a mixture of ‘cuckoo and snake 
in the grass.’” And lastly—“Lor, Mr. Marcus, don’t give way 
now, but just go up to London; here’s the Colonel’s address, 
and don’t let that old varmint Conway spoil our dear young 
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lady’s life for ever !’” And the woman, as she spoke, put Colonel 
Hillier’s club address into Marcus’s hand. 

“You just wait while I get you a bit of supper, and then go 
back to the station and catch the first train you can. We've 
noticed a many things in the kitchen, but we’ve only named 
them among ourselves; but I don’t mind telling you, sir, that 
Mr, Conway’s no fit hushand for Miss Connie; and if I could 
help you to stop it I would. ’T'was pitiful to see her the day 
you went away, and there was he following her about like her 
shadow, and all of us knowing you were her real sweetheart all 
the time, and not one of us able to say a word.” 

“Have you heard what day is fixed for the wedding ?”’ he 
managed to ask when she had put some supper before him. 

“Let me think. No; I have not heard the day named. But 
Mr. Conway left here a fortnight ago ; he had to live in a parish 
fifteen days, they said, as Miss Connie wouldn’t be married here 
at home——”’ 

“A fortnight ago! Then the fifteen days are up,” Marcus 
almost sobbed. Then he rose and got himself under control 
before he added, “If she is married you must never let it be 
known that I came here hoping to see her ; it might make things 
harder for her to bear. If she is not married yet, and I can see 
her, we will both remember what you have done and said to help 
me to-night.” 

If a piece of red gold did pass from Marcus’s hand to cook’s at 
this juncture, it was not to that that cook’s hearty ejaculation, 
“God bless and: prosper you, sir, and make you in time to save 
dear Miss Connie from a horful lot”? was due, but rather to the 
fact that her womanly heart warmed to this sight of what she 
called “a handsome young true lover.” 

Over and over again, as he wearily travelled up to London by a 
slow and frequently stopping-train, did Marcus Gwynn tell him- 
self that he would be “too late,” and that it was “all over.” But 
though he told himself this, and believed that he meant it, and 
Was in a measure resigned to it, hope still reigned in his heart 
in reality, and his journey was not made in despair. 

But when he had bathed and breakfasted, and got through the 
hours between the time of his arrival in town and that at which 
he could present himself at the Army and Navy Club, hope took 
an abrupt leave of him. Colonel Hillier, he learnt, ‘came to the 
club daily, but his private address was not known there.” So 
Marcus stood foiled, within five minutes’ walk of the lodgings in 
which Constance Brymer was aching out the last few days of her 
unmarried life. 

The girl seemed to be oppressed by a hideous nightmare. Two 
or three times, under the influence of Belle’s pertinacious inquiries, 
or her unele’s tender puzzled sympathy, Constance was on the 
verge of confession. But somehow or other her courage in- 
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variably failed her, and instead of making matters clearer to 
them, she made the mystery of why she was acting as she did 
more mysterious still, by her checked utterances and desperate 
stubbornness. 

“There is nothing to tell, I have no explanation to give,” she 
would say one hour, and the next she would plead to Belle, “Don’t 
ask me why I do it, dear, I have a reason, of course ; should I make 
myself miserable for life without one ?” 

“Has it anything to do with Marcus Gwynn?” Belle would 
ask, and Constance would stoutly assert, 

“Nothing, nothing! If he came and told me now that I must 
marry him or die, I’d choose death. I would indeed, Belle! No; 
I’m not piqued or anything silly of that sort, and ’m not jealous 
of that girl who was his model.” 

“Then it’s Mr. Conway who has set you against Marcus ?” 

“ Not altogether, and not intentionally at all. If he has smitten 
Marcus hip and thigh, Marcus handed him the weapon wherewith 
to do it.” 

“What shape was the weapon?” Belle asked speciously, but 
Constance’s briefly confidential mood was over. 

She had been firm in insisting upon a strictly private wedding. 
None of the friends of either of the contracting parties, with the 
exception of Colonel Hillier and Belle, were asked to the ceremony, 
or even permitted to know the day or church at which it took 
place. Under such circumstances, it was only natural that the 
bride should be married in a travelling dress and go away from 
the church door, and so she was not called upon to account for 
not wearing her diamonds. 

The wedding morning dawned in darkness and drizzle. And 
poor Constance woke from her weary, restless sleep to find that in 
an hour or two she must be prepared to meet her fate. During 
the few days of their sojourn in London Mr. Conway had called 
continually, and desperately disagreeable as his presence was to 
them all, they could none of them, in either reason or courtesy, 
refuse to receive him. But to his annoyance and bitter mortifica- 
tion Constance would never see him alone. 

Now the hour had nearly come which would give him the 
right to command her company where and how and as frequently 
as he pleased, and the revolting nature of the compact she had 
made was being realised by her with fullest, most horrible force. 

She was dressed in her plain dark tailor-made cloth costume ; her 
trunks were packed and corded, and her heart was almost stand- 
ing still in dread expectation of the summons that must come. 
There were dark rims of sorrow round her eyes, her face was 
more than pale; it was pallid with soul and heart sickness, and 
her once graceful, erect, luxuriantly rounded and elastically lithe 
figure was looking shrunken, weak, and limp. The change in her, 
more apparent than ever this morning, smote Belle, as she came 
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into the room for a few last loving words, with sudden sickening 
fear. 

“Connie, dear” she cried, putting her arms round her cousin’s 
neck, “ you are ill, really ill, I’m sure. It would be monstrous of 
Mr. Conway to take you away to-day,” she added vehemently as 
Constance tried to speak, but failed by reason of the quivering of 
her lips, and then sank down on a chair in order to save herself 
from falling faint on to the floor. 

“Tf the thought of it nearly kills you, what would the reality 
do? Break it off now even, darling, let me go to him.” 

“No, don’t interfere ; it would only bring greater misery on me, 
and not me only, others would suffer,’ Constance gasped ; then, 
seeing the look of horror and doubt on Belle’s face she went on, 
“Don’t add to my trouble by either questioning me, or conjectur- 
ing anything, Belle; just try to believe that I am marrying Mr. 
Conway because I wish to marry him. Other women have made 
such marriages before me, and lived to be moderately happy. 
Now, don’t speak ; uncle is calling us. My time has come.” 

She got up, and, with feet that seemed lead-laden, and legs that 
threatened to collapse at every step, tottered rather than walked 
out of the room and downstairs to the carriage that was waiting 
at the door. As she tried to pass her uncle without looking in 
his face, he put his arms round her, kissed her, and between sobs 
that he could not check he said, 

“God forgive us all. I feel as if a great iniquity had come to 
pass, and as if I have been a traitor to my sister’s trust and my 
sister’s child.” 

“Try to think of me as a very commonplace young woman, 
who is contented with a commonplace lot, uncle,” she faltered, 
and the dreary effort she made to smile was more pitiful than any 
regretful words would have been. 

“ Before I can do that I must lose all understanding of you, and 
all love and sympathy for you, my poor child,” he said gravely. 
And then Constance stepped hurriedly into the carriage, Colonel 
Hillier and Belle followed her, and in a few minutes they reached 
the church where priest and bridegroom awaited the bride, and no 
prototype of the young Lochinvar intervened to save her. 

Then the solemn words were spoken which made Duncan Con- 
way and Constance Brymer man and wife. 

There followed immediately a wordless parting between Connie 
and those who had been like father and sister to her. And then 
the unhappy pair went off on life’s journey together, while, their 
sorrowful work in London finished, Colonel Hillier and Belle 
prepared to leave for Glade at once. 

“Tl just look in at the Club and see if there are any letters for 
me; you may as well drive round that way with me,” Colonel 
Hillier said to his weeping daughter. So they went round, got a 
budget of letters, and among them one from Marcus to the Colonel. 
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“For Heaven's sake let mesee you before Miss Brymer marries 
Conway. There has been foul play somewhere, and she and I 
are the victims of it. Don’t delay if you love your niece and 
value her happiness. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“ MARCUS GWYNN.” 


The address given was at an hotel close by, and thither Colonel 
Hillier drove instantly. Marcus was in, absently glancing over 
the morning papers in the reading-room. He looked up as he 
heard his name uttered, and got his blow from Colonel Hillier’s 
looks before the latter could utter another word. 

“She’s married ! God help me! I’m too late!” the poor young 
fellow gasped as he sprang to his feet and advanced to meet 
the kind trembling hand that was held out to him. And the 
answer he received sounded unceasingly in his ears for many 
years. 

‘“T gave her and her happiness away not half an hour since. 
If 1 had known you loved her, Conway should never have wrung 
her from us, but [ thought you had played fast and loose with her, 
and driven her to desperation. My poor lad, as you didn’t speak 
to her in time, bear it like a man.” 

“Not speak—but I’ve written— written twice,” Marcus 
stammered miserably. “I wrote the morning | left Glade ; I wrote 
to her again when Conway wrote and vaunted his success to my 
mother; and the answer I got—see the answer I got” (as he 
shoved Connie’s unmerciful letter into her uncle’s hands). “Still I 
wouldn’t give it up, though that letter was like a blow from a 
sledge hammer on the head; it nearly stunned me. But I went 
off to Glade at once, only to find that you had all gone, and for- 
bidden the servants to tell me your address.”’ 

“That must have been Conway’s doing,’ Colonel Hillier in- 
terrupted. 

“It was the scoundrel—yes, he is a scoundrel, Colonel Hillier, 
and |’ll unmask him yet; he has been a treacherous friend, a false 
guardian, and he’ll be a devil of a husband to a girl like Connie. 
He has plotted and lied, how or in what way I don’t know yet. 
But [ll track him down and give him his deserts.” 

“Tf he has done anything that is punishable, remember Connie 
is his wife now, and must bear a portion of the punishment,” 
Colonel Hillier put in hoarsely. 

“ His wife! ah! I can’t think of her as that,’ Marcus groaned. 
“Heaven forgive me if I’m wrong, but I'll separate them if I can. 
Pll free her.” 

“ Marcus,” the old Colonel broke in sternly ; “ you are speaking 
now like a fool and a scoundrel, not like the true, honourable 
gentleman you are. My boy, my boy, remember! you can neither 
separate nor free Constance from her husband, and Jeave her an 
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honourable woman still. 
is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord. 

“T ghall do neither the one nor the other,” Marcus said 
gloomily. “But you're right, sir; I can never doa thing that 
might throw the shadow of a stain on the soul of a girl who's as 
purely white as one of our lady’s lilies. But it’s a bitter waking 
from my first and only love dream,” he added sadly. 

“There are more bitter things in life than such a waking, 
Marcus. My poor girl’s fate is one, for instance. You will have no 
hateful companionship forced upon you daily, hourly, as Connie 
will. You have money, youth, freedom, talent, and (I think) 
ambition. In time you will rejoice in some other woman’s love. 
Cheer up, and come and speak to Belle, she is in the carriage at 
the door ; and don’t forget that you'll always be welcome at Glade. 

So alternately stimulating and soothing him Colonel Hillier 
roused Marcus into making such an effort to obtain control over 
his feelings, and resignation to the situation in which Conway’s 
machinations and Connie’s rashness had placed him, as would 
surely result in the mastery he gained over himself -being a sus- 
tained one. Nevertheless it was a sharp and stinging trial to him 
to see Belle, and to read the sympathy she felt for him in her eyes 
and voice. Few men can bear complacently the discerning gaze of 
one who knows all about it, while in the first flush of a disappoint- 
ment that makes the heart and taste and fond fancy ache 
alike. Marcus, not being one of these few, felt very much as if he 
had been scalded when Belle said,— 

“This has been the most miserable morning of my life, Mr. 
Gwynn. I’m quite sure Connie can never love the man she has 
married, aren’t you ?” 

“T dare not venture to offer an opinion,’ he said, looking down, 
and getting first very red and then very white. And Belle, 
Ww atching him, and seeing these changes, “ knew all about it” more 
thoroughly than ever, and was more than ever filled with rage 
and regret about this untoward step Connie had taken. 


Forget her and forgive him! ‘Vengeance 
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(To be continued.) 
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THE BISHOPS AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
A PLEA FOR UTILITY. 


THE question of the presence of the bishops in the House of Lords 
has hitherto been discussed exclusively from two points of view :— 

The Nonconformist’s, who would have them removed as parts 
of a larger plan for levelling the Church of England to the posi- 
tion of a sect; the Churchman’s, who regards the status quo as a 
necessary and vital part of the Constitution of the realm, on 
a level with the House of Commons and Harbeas Corpus. Both 
of these aspects have had able exponents. 

There is, however, a third, which will soon become the most 
prominent of all. It turns solely on the question of utility. 

This is an Utilitarian age, sceptical of precedent, heedless of 
mere antiquity, friendly to “change when synonymous with pro- 
eress, proving everything in the crucible of present advantage. 
It is from this latter point of view alone, in the brief limits 
assigned to us, we propose to approach this question. 

We think the following may be taken as a postulate: “ The 
bishops owe their fealty in 1 the first place to the Church, and only 
in the second place to the State.” They are Churchmen first, 
statesmen afterwards. If, therefore, it can be shown that the 
Church has imperative need of their services elsewhere, and does 
not benefit, part passu, by being so fully represented in the House 
of Lords sufficiently to compensate for the loss sustained by their 
absence from their respective sees, all argument based upon 
service to the State falls to the ground. 

We firmly believe that such is the case, and that the fact that it 
is so is forcing itself more and more on the bishops themselves, 
and upon the cler gy who work year in year out, carrying on the 
daily growing labour of the Church system in the cities and 
towns, the slums and backs of the great centres of English 
labouring life. 

Many bishops are already showing their appreciation of the 
more pressing need at home, by staying there. Some are hardly 
ever to be found in their place in Parliament at all. The attend- 
ance of others is only secured by some pressing question, which 


appeals either to ecclesiastical principles, or to episcopal pre- 
judice. 
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No changes in modern times have been more startling than 
those which the march of events has effected in the routine of 
a bishop’s life. The time of Prince Bishoprics, of an easy and 
honourable provision for younger sons of peers, of mere pedantry, 
or even learning alone unaccompanied by administrative capacity, 
has gone by for ever. The first sod of its grave was turned when 
episcopal wigs went out of fashion. ‘The apotheosis of the past is 
reached when the President of the Congress delivers his address 
to the assembled Church without apron and gaiters. These are 
the trivial indications of a great organic reformation. The Church, 
in waking up from the long lethargy of its past, demands from its 
leaders an almost restless activity, and a capacity for the utmost 
development of every form of intellectual labour. A bishop in 
these days is the working head of his working clergy. Several 
of their order have lately furnished the public with statistics of 
the amount of work which they can tabulate yearly, and when 
we remember how much time must be occupied by the mere 
genesis and exodus of thought, before either speech or action 
ensue, this can only form a small proportion of the whole. But 
even this would appear to many men, who do a fair share of 
the world’s labour, an incredible amount—letters received and 
answered, sermons preached at countless centres, addresses on 
varied subjects, confirmations, ordinations, visitations, charges, 
these are only the routine of a bishop’s life in the nineteenth 
century. To attend in their place in Parliament nine bishops 
out of ten must lay all this work on one side, and that in the 
spring, the busiest time of the Church’s year. They have barely 
entered upon the most arduous and responsible period of their 
lives, with the severest pressure upon brain and nerve, upon 
duties from which younger men are beginning to shrink, when 
the State makes a new demand upon them. Whatever is given 
to the State is taken from the Church, and it is taking that 
which the latter can no longer afford to give, at any rate, in the 
liberal fashion hitherto done. The clergy have long said we want 
our bishops at home. To their ear must be told all the difficulties 
of our life, spiritual and temporal, especially in these latter days 
the wants, the hardships, the terrible struggle of impecunious 
respectability. To the Diocesan who has sympathy written on 
his face go the vicar with the living growing smaller day by day, 
and the curate with no living at all, but an ample family by way 
of compensation. 

And the people are beginning to echo the cry. All have 
recently seen the jealousy, perfectly unfounded as it turned out, 
exhibited in one of our northern sees, because it was imagined 
that the bishop, whose eloquence is electrical, had devoted his 
time unduly to preaching elsewhere than in his own Diocese. Is 
it to be supposed that the long-headed Yorkshiremen, who are 
providing the sinews of the See of Wakefield, or the thrifty 
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west countrymen, who are reviving the long dormant Bishopric 
of Bristol, and the rest, who have been taught by the bishops 
themselves to value their ministrations among them, will long be 
content to see them serving the State as lay administrators, when 
the Church demands them on all sides at home? The feeling is 
already abroad. It has been partially stifled by the fear lest 
Churchmen, by lending their influence to the ery, should play into 
the hands of the enemies of its constitution and unity. Never- 
theless the voice of utility cannot long be subordinated to the 
influence of sentiment. 

In conclusion, we ask ourselves, Is there no via media between 
the existing arrangement and total banishment? If it be to the 
benefit of the community to retain the advice of the foremost 
members of the Church, as we believe it is, on ecclesiastical 
and social subjects, which nearly touch the interests of the 
people, and, on the other hand, it be granted that the attendance 
of the occupants of distant and busy sees in the House of Lords 
is of the greatest inconvenience, would it not be practicable to 
limit the number of the prelates summoned to Parliament to 
a small proportion, a Committee of the present right reverend 
bench? The number of the bishops who speak in the House 
is very small. The majority are content to let their brethren 
speak for them, and to give a silent vote. Why not make a 
system of what has already become an established fact? It 
cannot be contended that the mere voting power of the bishops is 
of any practical importance, as alone they could never command 
a majority of the smallest House. It is their opinion and the 
weight of their experience which are so justly valued. These 
would remain under the plan we propose. 

What we feel is this. On the one hand, the State demands 
that which the Church can no longer afford to give. The pressing 
needs of the throbbing heart of our great centres of population are 
too many to admit of the absence of the leader from the post. 
On the other hand, Church and State have grown up together for 
centuries. The former is an integral and valuable part of the 
latter. To remove the bishops entirely from their place in 
Parliament would sever the bond of time, and throw upon the 
Church administrative duties which the State has hitherto 
pérformed to the satisfaction of both. It is for the nation to 
consider whether some middle course cannot be devised, which 
shall retain the advantages which have accrued from the present 
system in the past, without neglecting the altered requirements 
of the present and future. 

The problem is one to be solved with wisdom, forethought, 
liberality, and courage, by a nation conscious of a great and 
honourable historic past, and at the same time capable : of under- 
standing and supplying the requirements of its maturer life. 

A WEST COUNTRY PARSON. 
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Like everything else in this country, the Jubilee festivities were 
protracted until they became a weariness to the flesh. There 
was a Review of the Volunteers by the Queen from a stand in 
front of Buckingham Palace ; and the laying of the foundation 
stone of the Imperial Institute, which, after much dispute, has 
been finally located at South Kensington on the ground occupied 
by the Healtheries, though what exactly the Imperial Institute is 
eoing to be, if not an ordinary museum, nobody seems to know. 
This latter ceremony was very nearly marred by a most awkward 
contretemps, for which the unfortunate Home Secretary would 
appear to have been to blame. Her Majesty had written out her 
little speech, and sent the draft to the Home Secretary, who 
is the responsible Minister on such occasions, for correction or 
alteration a few days previously. The Queen arrived on the day 
in question ; the Home Secretary received her ; the ceremony was 
about to begin, when, horror! there was no royal speech to be 
found! The Home Secretary hadn’t got it; it must have been 
left behind at the Home Office! Luckily, a cab came tearing up just 
in time with a piece of paper, all blots and erasures, which turned 
out to be the original draft, with the Home Secretary’s alterations, 
of which no fair copy had been made. This was enough to 
discompose a more practised speaker than: the Queen ; but Her 
Majesty didn’t seem to be in the least put out, and only read a 
little more slowly than usual. Then there was the grand Jubilee 
Review at Aldershot, when sixty or seventy thousand soldiers and 
volunteers marched past the Queen’s carriage, and an address 
was presented on behalf of the Army by the Duke of Cambridge. 
Aldershot is synonymous with dust and heat, and the Jubilee 
Review was no exception to the rule. Owing to some mis- 
management, the special train conveying Members of Parliament, 
which left Waterloo at 8.30 a.m., did not reach Aldershot till 
11.30., and as the visitors had then to be conveyed from the 
station to the ground, they did not arrive at their stand until 
three-quarters of an hour after the march past had begun. As the 
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regular infantry had by that time passed, Members of Parliament 
and their wives were very angry; nor were their tempers improved 
when they found that they could get no luncheon, except baskets 
of strawberries at five shillings. The women’s Jubilee offering 
amounted to eighty thousand pounds, which was laid at Her 
Majesty’s feet. The Queen announced that she would devote a 
small portion of the sum, some seven or ten thousand pounds, 
to erecting in Windsor Great Park areplica of Marochetti’s statue 
of Prince Albert at Glasgow ; and accordingly a certain number 
of “representative women” were selected to meet the Queen on 
Smith’s Lawn in Windsor Park to witness the laying of the 
foundation stone. It is a very picturesque spot, with an ugly 
name, Smith’s Lawn; it is exactly what the Romans meant by 
lucus, an Open space in a forest, backed by trees, and the statue 
couldn’t be placed in a better position. But what will the Queen 
do with the balance of seventy thousand pounds? If she wanted 
to do a really popular thing she would divide it amongst the 
London hospitals, which have to meet a deficit of £100,000 on 
last year’s expenditure. 

On the Continent, Bulgaria and Paris have been rival claimants 
for the world’s attention. The grand Sobranjé of Bulgaria have 
elected Prince Ferdinand of SaxeCoburg to be their Prince, in 
the room of Prince Alexander of Battenberg, who, remembering 
his recent voyage on the Danube, has steadily refused to again 
encounter the perils of sovereignty. A deputation from the 
Bulgarian Sobranje, headed by M. Tontcheff, the President of the 
Assembly, went to Ebenthal, the ducal castle of Prince Ferdinand, 
who replied to an address notifying his election to the throne in 
these terms :— 


“T receive with gratitude the notification of my election by the Great Sobranje as 
Prince of Bulgaria. I remain faithful to the promises and resolves which I announced 
to the Bulgarian nation at the earliest possible moment, and were I permitted to 
follow the impulses of my heart would hasten at once into its midst. But an elected 
Bulgarian Prince must show respect for treaties, and this respect will be the strength 
of his rule, and ensure the prosperity of the Bulgarian nation. I hope that we may 
succeed in meriting the confidence of the Porte, in regaining in time the sympathies 
of Russia, to whom Bulgaria owes her political emancipation, and, consequently, 
her deepest gratitude, and also in acquiring the support of all the Powers. 
You may rely upon me and upon my devotion, of which I hope to be able to give 
proof when I consider the right moment has arrived. May Bulgaria have courage, 
wisdom, and patriotic unity. May God bless Bulgaria, and assure to her a brilliant 
future.” 


This isan exceedingly tactful speech, and the allusion to Russia 
is particularly diplomatic. The Czar is yachting at this time of 
year, and not to be troubled with politics. The general impression 
seems to be that Russia will not interfere with the election 
of Prince Ferdinand, and if Russia gives no sign, it is not likely 
that any other Power will. Russia’s game appears to be to 
wait for the next Franco-German war, and then, when these 
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two central powers are exhausted, to make her push for Con- 
stantinople and India. 

The Boulanger demonstrations in France so frightened the 
upper circles of Parisian Society, ever on the wing, that a great 
many people actually left Paris before the National Féte at 
Longchamps on the 14th of July. General Boulanger owes his 
popularity quite as much to his enemies as to himself. He is no 
doubt a handsome and dashing officer; but he has been made 
a hero by the attacks of the German press, and by his removal 
from the office of War Minister by the new President of the 
Council, M. Rouvier. Whether M. Rouvier was constitutionally 
correct in saying that General Boulanger could not at once be 
War Minister and an active officer in the French army, it is 
impossible for any one not a Frenchman to say ; but it is certain 
that the dismissal of the General, and his departure from Paris, 
amidst the plaudits of the mob, to assume a command in the 
provinces, were just the kind of incidents to impress the imagina- 
tion of the French, and convert a common-place dourgeois into a 
demi-god. Boulanger songs, Boulanger hats, Boulanger pins, 
were sold by tens of thousands ; and as the revolutionary party 
made no secret of their intention to turn the grand review in the 
Bois de Boulogne into a Boulanger demonstration, the greatest 
uneasiness prevailed. In France any incident, however trivial, 
may lead to a revolution. It was a Reform banquet in 1848 that 
led to the revolution which ended in the abdication of Louis 
Philippe. Every precaution was therefore taken, and this 
prudent resolution on the part of the Government to stand 
no nonsense prevented any catastrophe. Five hundred police 
protected the Blysée, and President Grévy’s carriage was guarded. 
to and from the course by a royal escort of cavalry. There was 
but one cry throughout the day, Vive Boulanger. The regiments, 
as they marched past were greeted with cries of Vive Boulanger ! 
The Senators and Deputies, as they drove past, were greeted with 
cries of Vive Boulanger! Such members of the Government as 
were recognised were hailed with the word démission. But in the 
grand stand at Longchamps, where the crowd was more fashion- 
able, it was different. Here the President was greeted with loud 
criesof Vive Grévy, and M. Floquet, the President of the Chamber, 
was loudly cheered. Some one espied Rochefort standing up 
in the tribune, and immediately there were loud cries of @ bas cette 
canaille de Rochefort! ord Lyons was in the President’s box, 
but the German ambassador, who has recently had to make a 
formal complaint to M. Flourens of the insults daily heaped 
upon the Germans in Paris by the press, did not appear. Owing 
to the very strong force of soldiers and gendarmerie who had 
been drafted into Paris from outside, nothing at all happened, 
though as the theatres were free that night to everybody, and 


there were al fresco balls in the Place de l’Opera and the Place de 
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la Bourse, there was a good deal of rough horse-play at night. 
Three things appear upon the surface of French society at this 
moment: the Chamber is despised and detested ; Boulanger is 
regarded by a considerable section of the nation, whatever 
M. Clemenceau. may say to the contrary, as the saviour of 
the people ; and everybody is in mortal terror of a war with 
Germany. Whether it be this state of panic about war that 
makes the people cling to Boulanger or not, it would be difficult 
to say. But when the war comes, Boulanger will take the name 
of Napoleon Boulanger Buonaparte the Fifth. 

At home, the wheels of the Unionist chariot have begun to 
drive heavily, in great measure owing to the fault of the Govern- 
ment party, its carelessness, and want of tact. Itis not obvious 
why, at such avery critical juncture, when the Government was on 
the razor edge, a number of peers should have been created. The 
worthy recipients of these honours might just as well have waited 
a year or two, till things were more settled. The first reverse 
that befel the Government was not certainly owing to a creation, 
but to the selection of a bad candidate. The Earl of Winchilsea 
and Nottingham died suddenly, and his half-brother, the Hon. 


Murray Finch Hatton, member for the Spalding division of 


Lincolnshire, succeeded to the title. For the vacancy thus 
created the Conservatives put up Admiral Tryon, for no other 


discoverable reason than because he was a brother-in-law of 


Lord Aveland, against Mr. Halley Stewart, who had twice con- 
tested the division before. Spalding is a purely agricultural 
constituency, and the worthy Admiral was completely at sea on 


agricultural matters. Then the Home Rulers adopted a plan of 


‘ampaign such as never before was seen in an English con- 
stituency. They quietly dispatched some half-dozen agitators 
to take up their quarters in the five or six villages, of which the 
division is composed, and to talk over the Irish question with 
Hodge of an evening at the public-house and in the streets. 
At the same time an army of speakers from London, Irish and 
English Home Rule M.P.’s, swooped down upon the division from 
London, and deluged the rustics with their side of the question. 
The result of these tactics, carried on for ten days before the 
poll, was that the Gladstonian won. Another vacancy occurred 
at Coventry by the elevation of Mr. H. W. Eaton to the peer- 
age, and another at North Paddington by the sudden death 

Mr. Lionel Cohen, of pleurisy. Coventry was known to 
be a doubtful seat, and North Paddington a tolerably sate 


one; but before these two elections were decided, something 


occurred in the House of Commons which no doubt affected 
the results. 

The English are a peculiar people. They are not so touchy as 
the French about their national honour ; insults to their flag, 
even defeat in the field, affect them very little, as was proved by 
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Mr. Gladstone remaining in power for five years despite of the 
Boers and General Gordon. But they are very sensitive on the 
point of female honour, and the individual always touches them to 
the quick. The Government, which had defied the assaults of 
Mr. Gladstone and the Parnellites, was beaten by a mulliner’s 
assistant. Miss Cass, a young woman from the county of 
Durham, took a situation as forewoman with a Madame Bowman, 
a milliner in Southampton Row. Miss Cass went out to take 
the air and make some purchases upon a summer’s evening, and 
as she was passing through Regent Circus she was seized by the 
arm by a policeman, and run in to the nearest police station for 
soliciting gentlemen. At the station she was put into the dock, 
and there charged by the policeman with being a common 
prostitute, and soliciting, to their annoyance, the passengers. She 
asked that Madame Bowman, her mistress, might be sent for, 
and in the meantime she was pushed into a cell. Madame 
Bowman came at once and bailed her out, and she appeared the 
next day before Mr. Newton, the magistrate at Marlborough 
Street. The policeman, whose name was Endacott, repeated his 
charge of solicitation upon oath, swore that he had been watching 
Miss Cass for weeks, that he had seen her solicit three gentlemen, 
and that after he had arrested her a gentleman, who did not 
appear, came up and said it served her right, and it was very 
hard that he should have been three times accosted that evening 
on his way home from church. Madame Bowman went into the 
box, and said that Miss Cass was a perfectly modest and respect- 
able girl, that she.had only been out once at night since she had 
been in her employment, and that it was quite impossible that 
she could have solicited gentlemen. Mr. Newton. “ But she 
was walking in Regent Street at night.” Mrs. Bowman. ‘“ But 
not for an immoral purpose.”” Mr. Newton. “I say she was.” 
Mrs. Bowman. “I beg your pardon.” Mr. Newton. ‘Stand 
down.” Miss Cass herself absolutely denied the constable’s 
charge, and swore she had never spoken to any gentleman in 
the streets since she had been in London. Mr. Newton then 
discharged her with these words: ‘ Well, if you are an honest 
girl, as you say you are, don’t walk in Regent Street at half-past 
nine at night, and stop gentlemen. If you do, you will be surely 
fined, or sent to prison, after the caution I have given you.” 
Che Pall Mall Gazette had called attention to these facts in an 
article called “ Simply Abominable ;”’ and quite unexpectedly, on 
Tuesday, the 3rd of July, Mr. Atherley Jones, the member for 
one of the Durham districts, a barrister on the Northern Circuit, 
and son of Jones the Chartist, asked the Home Secretary whether 
he would cause an inquiry to be made into the conduct of the 
constable and the magistrate. Mr. Secretary Matthews replied 
that it was not in his power to direct an inquiry, whereupon 
Mr. Atherley Jones moved the adjournment of the House, in 
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order to repeat, with emphasis, his demand for an inquiry. 
Mr. Matthews defined, and explained, and gesticulated like a 
Frenchman ; pointed out that the magistrate was under the 
Lord Chancellor, and the constable under the Chief Commis- 
sioner, and that therefore he had no power to interfere ; most 
unwisely said that the milliner’s assistant “had her legal 
remedy ;”’ and generally exasperated the House of Commons 
by his nebulous precision and utter want of sympathy. A perfect 
storm arose. The Unionists attacked him; Mr. Chamberlain 
pressed him to grant an inquiry; Mr. Caine bellowed at him ; 
Lord Randolph Churchill accused him of pedantry. But Mr. 
Matthews had now lost his temper, and he would say nothing 
more than that if a primd facie case of perjury could be made 
out against the constable, the Public Prosecutor would proceed 
against him. Mr. W. H. Smith, as leader of the House, only 
made matters worse by a string of hesitating and utterly mean- 
ingless platitudes, and when the division was called some twenty 
Conservatives walked out of the House in disgust. The Govern- 
ment was beaten by five votes, and the House adjourned till the 
next day. There is no doubt that this was a rude shock to the 
complacency of Mr. Smith, and in the interval wiser counsels 
prevailed. The next day to a crowded House the First Lord of 
the Treasury announced that the Government ought to have im- 
mediately consented to an inquiry, and that they would do so 
now. ‘“ Very sorry, indeed, my lord, that the wine is corked. 
But [ll get another bottle at once, my lord.” Such is the figure 
cut by the leader of the great Conservative party in the House of 
Commons. There can be no doubt that this damaging incident 
made a very bad impression in the country. Coventry was lost 
to the Gladstonian, Mr. Walter Ballantine, by sixteen votes, and 
though Mr. John Aird, the contractor, was returned for North 
Paddington, yet the Conservative majority was reduced, or rather 
the Gladstonian minority was increased by some five hundred 
votes. As a set-off, the Government read their Crimes Bill a 
third time by a majority of eighty-seven, and the second reading 
of their Land Bill was allowed to pass without a division. But 
the debate on the second reading on the Land Bill was ominonas, 
and foreshadowed great differences of opinion amongst Con- 
servatives and Unionists. The three principal objects of the 
Bill are, the prevention of evictions, the admission of the lease- 
holders to the land court, and the facilitation of purchase by a 
extension of Lord Ashbourne’s Act. On the two latter objects 
there seemed to be unanimity; but some differences showed 
themselves over that portion of the Bill which was framed for 
the relief of tenants who couldn’t pay. Under the present law, 2 
landlord ejects a tenant for non-payment of rent, reinstates him 
as caretaker, and if he doesn’t settle in the course of six months, 
he has to eject him again. As a matter-of-fact, the tenant gene 
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rally satisfies the landlord in the course of the six months. But 
the Government Bill proposed to substitute a written notice for 
the first eviction, and then, if the man doesn’t pay, to eject him, 
As their contention is, that in most cases the tenant pays between 
ejectment No. 1 and ejectment No. 2, they believe that by 
abolishing ejectment 1 you might get rid of evictions to a great 
extent. But Lord Randolph Churchill pounced upon this paper 
notice, and declared it would lead to legal chicanery, and lawyers’ 
fees and agents’ tyranny. There are also in the Bill a number of 
clauses known as the Bankruptcy Clauses, whose nature is too 
complicated to be explained in an article like this, but with 
regard to which Lord Randolph made a mot, which deserves to 
be rescued from oblivion. “ You are seeking,” he said, “ to found 
a system of national credit upon a system of national bankruptcy.” 
Clause 22, which is known as the “ equitable jurisdiction clause,” 
was the only one for which Lord Randolph Churchill had a good 
word to say. What a dear friend to the Conservative party he is, 
to be sure! Mr. Goschen said the choice practically lay between 
a revision of judicial rents and a scheme of purchase. Purchase 
was the policy of the Government, and a comprehensive scheme 
of purchase would be introduced next session. In the meantime 
they would do nothing to prejudice the prospect of purchase, and 
as a revision of rents would have this effect, they could not 
accede to it. No wonder Mr. Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt 
were jubilant, and declined, with smiling faces, to put the House 
to the trouble of a division. 

“ Give in, or go out.’—Ay, there’s the rub! Lord Salisbury is a 
proud man ; but many a statesman as proud as he has before now 
had to give in to avoid going out. It was quite evident from the 
state of parties in the House of Commons that a ministerial crisis 
might occur at any moment. Mr. T. W. Russell had warned the 
Government that if they would not give the Ulster farmers some 
relief from rents which present prices had made impossible, they 
could no longer count upon their support at the polls. A meeting 
of the Conservative party was held at the Carlton Club, at which 
the Prime Minister announced that the Govern:rent would so far 
reconsider the question of judicial rents as to propose a clause 
in Committee on the Land Bill to empower the Land Commission 
for the next two years to determine the relation between rent and 
prices in the cases of tenants whose rents had been fixed prior to 
1886, This compromise had of course been previously submitted 
to Lord Hartington ; and though a few of the Irish landlords 
naturally grumbled, the Unionist party escaped disruption, for 
the time, at any rate. 

The Marquis of Carmarthen, the son of the Duke of Leeds, 
Was returned for Brixton, in the room of Mr. Ernest Baggallay, 
appointed stipendiary magistrate at West Ham, by a majority of 
over 730 ; while Mr. Jeffreys (Conservative) was elected for the 
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Basingstoke Division of Hampshire, in the room of Mr. Sclater- 
a now Lord Basing, by a majority of 732; and Mr. H. 

©. Stephens (Conservative) was victorious in the Hornsey Division 
of Middlesex by a majority of 1988, taking the place of Sir James 
McGarel Hogg, who has hidden himself under the unpronounce- 
able title of Lord Magheramorne. 

The Naval Review at Spithead brought to a close the long 
series of festivities and pageants by which the nation has expressed 
its feelings of joy and gratitude to the Sovereign who has reigned 
over them for fifty years. Of all the Jubilee fetes, perhaps’ the 
Naval Review was the most imposing and the most enjoyable. 
“(Queen of the Sea,” once the boast of Venice, is England’s 
proudest title ; and, despite of Lord Randolph Churchill and his 
furious tirades, Englishmen must have felt that their money is 
not all thrown out of the window, as they contemplated on 
Saturday, the 23rd of July, the “iron wall” which guards our 
coasts from harm. The weather was perfect, and it would indeed 
seem as if the clerk of the elements, usually regarded as an 
incorruptible official, had been squared by the authorities to keep 
his clouds back until after the Jubilee was over. A blue sky 
and a bright sun, with just enough breeze to keep people cool, 
contributed to one of the pleasantest days and the most imposing 
sights imaginable. The Admiralty proved exceedingly hospitable, 
tor they placed three troopships and any number of special trains 
ut the disposal of their guests, who were very numerous. Special 
trains began running from Victoria, for those with Admiralty 
tickets, as early as half-past eight ; and one consolation which 
the Commons had for their secondary position in the procession 
was that the Lords, and the other great ones of the earth, who 
had tickets either for the Euphr ates or the Enchantr e88, had to 
leave London at an unconscionably early hour; whereas the 
people’s representatives did not start till 10.30 and 10.50. The 
special trains for the members of both Houses of Parliament 

ran right down into the dockyard, where three Indian troopers 
were in readiness—the Euphrates for the Lords, the Crocodile 
for the Commons, and the Malabar for Indian and_ other 
officials. As soon as their visitors were on board, the troop- 
ships steamed slowly across to Ryde, and then to Cowes, 
where they anchored off the royal landing stage, and almost 
opposite Cowes Castle, Lord Gort’s beautiful place. The 
Trinity yacht, the royal yachts Victoria and Albert, Osborne, 

Alberta, and H.M.S. Enchantress and Helicon had ‘previously 
moored off the Osborne House landing-stage. About a quarter 
past three the Queen, accompanied by the Prince of Wales, the 
King of the Hellenes, and a large royal party, drove down from 
Osborne House to the landing-stage, embarked on the royal 
barges, and went on board the royal yachts. The Trinity } yacht 
then led the way, and the procession commenced in the following 
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order: The Victoria and Albderi, flying the royal standard, with 
the Queen seated on the bridge; the Osborne, flying the royal 
standard and the Greek flag, with the Prince of Wales and the 
King of the Hellenes on board; the Alberta, the Enchantress 
(Admiralty yacht), the Helicon, the Euphrates, the Crocodile, 
and the Malabar. The fleet was drawn up in four lines, or rather 
two double lines, with a broad passage down the middle. As 
you sailed up channel, three squadrons of large ironclads and 
turret ships were on the right, and five flotillas of torpedo boats, 
gunboats, and turret ships like the Glatton, for harbour defence, 
not for sea, on the left. At half-speed the royal yachts and the 
stately troopships steamed up the broad middle passage, between 
the coast defence ships and the torpedo boats and the squadrons 
of ironclads. The Arethusa, Calypso, Rover, Mohawk, Amphion, 
and Shannon, were passed with admiration, but without comment, 
until the Neptune was reached, and then the story was told 
how this vessel was built for the Brazilian Government ; 
how she broke her back upon being launched, and how Lord 
Beaconsfield bought her from the Brazilian emperor out of his 
vote of credit; how she was rebuilt, and rechristened the 
Neptune. Next the Neptune lay the Ajax and the Devastation, 
two of our latest and finest ironclads, with turret, and no masts, or 
one short mast in the middle. They are certainly very workmanlike 
engines of destruction in appearance, though the Jnflexible un- 
questionably created the greatest impression among the ironclads 
of this class. Next to the /nflexible came the ironclads of the 
old-fashioned sort, with five masts, and hull high out of the 
water—the Iron Duke, the Black Prince, and the Agincourt. 
These so-called superseded ironclads, with their long black hulls, 
the glittering nozzles of their guns, threatening through their 
open port-holes, their five masts, and broad yards manned by 
motionless blue-jackets, linked like statues together, are certainly 
lar more striking than the modern turret-ship, which looks 
more like a floating cabin than anything else ; and though the 
lron Duke may not be as effective in modern warfare as the 
Inflexible, surely these armour-plated ships are better than the 
armed merchant-steamers they talk so much of. After having 
passed up the middle passage the Queen, followed by the yachts 
and troopers, steamed round Horse Elbow buoy, and came back 
between the two columns of large ironclads, passing the Agincourt 
on her right and the Minotaur on her left. A signal was run up 
ou Her Majesty’s yacht for all the captains to come on board, 
aud be presented, and immediately every man-of-war got ready 
the captain’s steam-pinnace. The troopships then anchored, and 
the visitors disembarked into tugs, which conveyed them to 
Portsmouth Pier, where they found special trains waiting to take 
them back to London. One rather touching incident marked the 
close of the day. No salutes were fired as the Queen sailed 
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between the lines, to the great relief of many, But as the visitors 
steamed into Portsmouth harbour about seven, all eyes were 
attracted by the Duke of Wellington, an old three-decker, now 
used as a training-ship, The rays of the setting sun fell upon 
the majestic lines of one of England’s old men-of-war, lying idle 
and disused in dock, a school for boys, and an asylum for veterans, 
A murmur of pitying admiration burst from the passengers, 
when in sudden resentment of the impertinence, the old sea- 


lion belched forth flame, and made the welkin ring with his 
roar. 








Critical Notices. 





PRINCE ALEXANDER OF 
BATTENBERG.* 


THE renewal of the crisisin Bulgaria 
has turned the thoughts of people 
afresh to politics at Sofia, and as a 
consequence, we should imagine the 
book before us will be in pretty 
brisk demand. Most deservedly 
will it merit that demand, for a 
more interesting work on Eastern 
politics we have not read for a long 
time. The author was court chap- 
lain to Prince Alexander, and he 
appropriately begins his narrative 
with an account of his own journey 
to Sofia in 1879. Having intro- 
duced the reader to the Prince, he 
describes the course of events up to 
his own appearance on the scene as 
spiritual adviser,‘and then, resum- 
ing his original narrative, gives a 
valuable personal account of Bulga- 
rian politics through the series of 
plotsand counterplots, underground 
intrigue, revolution, and war, that 
ultimately culminated with the kid- 
napping of the Prince and his 
deportation to Russia. The book 
is written in a fresh, unassuming, 
and graphic style ; does not bewilder 
the reader with mere local politics 
of an ephemeral character, and yet, 
at the same time, gives one such an 
insight into the political methods of 
the East, that even those who care 
nothing for the private lives of 
princes, will derive a very consider- 
able amount of instruction from 
the chaplain’s reminiscences. That 
the Russian Government regularly 
makes use of intrigues, spies, traitors, 
and instruments of the most dis- 


* “Prince Alexander of Battenberg.” 


By A. Kocu, London : Whittaker & Co, 


1887, 


honourable character to attain its 
ends, has long been recognised as 
an established fact ; but we know 
of no work that gives such a vivid 
description of its underground 
operations as Dr. Koch's. The 
astonishing thing is that the Czar 
and his ministers do not seem to 
realise that the plots they foment 
against such States as Bulgaria may 
serve as a pattern for plots against 
themselves. The blowing up with 
dynamite of a Turkish ironclad in 
the Danube, under circumstances of 
cool ferocity, in 1877 (the officers 
after fixing the mine retiring to the 
opposite bank, and joking and 
smoking cigarettes until, amidst 
laughter, the spark was applied and 
500 Turks blown into eternity), 
first gave the cue to the Nihilists to 
adopt this mode of assassination ; 
and the astonishing ease with which 
Prince Alexander was seized and 
wrested out of his dominions might 
suggest to the Nihilists that it might 
be more profitable to bag a live 
Czar than add to the already large 
number of murdered Russian 
emperors. How, after reading Dr. 
Koch’s narrative, any one can dis- 
believe that Russia, with her 
methods of intrigue, would be a 
most disagreeable neighbour to 
India, we cannot conceive, for it is 
quite clear from what he reveals 
that Alexander III. has increased, 
rather than abated, the evil of 
unscrupulous encroachment asso- 
ciated with his father’s reign. 

The book contains several excel- 
lent illustrations, and a very good 
portrait of the Prince. Most general 
readers would have found a map of 
convenience. There is, however, a 
most useful index, 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 
BOERS IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 


To at least ninety-nine out of every 
hundred educated Englishmen, the 
South African question, which has 
an awkward habit of repeating 
itself once or twiée at the least in 
every generation, each time with 
increased intricacy, is a_ sealed 
book in a dead language. To all 
such who desire a clue to the mazes 
of a subject, of all colonial subjects 
the most hopelessly involved, we 
can most conscientiously recommend 
the present work. No man in the 
South African colonies is_ better 
qualified to write such a book than 
Mr. Theal, uniting as he does to 
great personal experience and to 
special opportunities of access to 
the best information the priceless 
gifts of justice and impartiality. 
Among the bulky literature that 
this controversy has produced the 
above-mentioned characteristics will 
cause this volume to stand nearly 
alone. We notice also the care 
with which the authorities are cited, 
although we cannot but think that 
the work would have been rendered 
more useful by the insertion of a 
large and more elaborate map of 
the district in lieu of the three 
small sketch maps which are but of 
very slight use to the reader. Be 
that, however, as it may, we do not 
propose in this review to commit 
ourselves to any opinion upon the 
merits of the dispute, but this we 
can confidently say—viz., that ad- 
herents of either party, whether 
Imperialist or Africander, will find 
this work a very storehouse of facts 
and authorities ready to their hands, 
and that although they also will 
find much that will not be perbaps 
to the taste of either side, they will 
unite in commending the candour 
with which the unvarnished truth is 
presented to the public judgment. 
The work commences by an 
extremely interesting account of 
the native tribes, their laws, man- 
**« The History of the Boers in South 
Africa.” By Gro. McCaLL THEAL., 


London: Swah Sonnenschein & Co. 
L887. 


NOTICES. 


ners, and customs. The establish- 
ment of Ishaka’s or Chaka's military 
system and the contest between his 
successors and the emigrant farmers 
(which with some justice our author 
thinks more appropriate than the 
usual term Boers), are next de- 
scribed. Then succeeds the relation 
of the foundation of Natal; the first 
war between the emigrants and 
the Imperial Government; the 
career of Moshesh, the Ulysses of 
the time ; the rise of the Griqua 
communities down to the final esta- 
blishment of the Orange River Free 
State and the Sand River Conven- 
tion, by which the independence of 
the Emigrants under the name of 
the Transvaal Republic was some- 
what reluctantly acknowledged. 
With this short and imperfect 
summary of the contents of the 


best book on the subject that has 


yet appeared, we are, however, un- 
willingly obliged to bring our 
observations to a close. We only 
regret that the narrative has been 
brought down to the year 1854 
only. In accepting this as a first 
instalment, we trust that at no long 
date we may welcome a_ second 
volume from the same hand bring- 
ing the work down to the present 
time. 


T. MACCI PLAUTI CAPTIVL* 


Ir is pleasant to find that the Latin 
comedians, Plautus and ‘Terence, 
are coming more and more into 
popularity in our schools and 
colleges. The numerous editions 
published, both in Germany and 
in England, of single plays of these 
authors testify to the fact; but 
unfortunately these are of very 
unequal value. 

We regret to say that the book 
before us seems wholly uncalled for, 


* “TT. Macci Plauti Captivi,’’ with 
introduction -and notes. By W. M. 
Linpsay, M.A. Clarendon Press Series. 
13887. 






























































and it seems to us that the Clarendon 
Press was ill-advised in undertaking 
the publication of an inferior edi- 
tion when a better one holds the 
field. In this case the excellent 
edition of Professor Sonnenschein, 
of Birmingham, exists, and can be 
obtained at a price which permits it 
to be in the hands of every school- 
boy. ‘The originality and research 
manifested in that edition are so 
commonly recognised by scholars 
that it would be a mere waste of 
time to dwell on the work in ques- 
tion in detail. 

Mr. Lindsay’s book seems to us 
one of the numerous cram-books of 
the present day. It leaves all ques- 
tions unexplained which are likely 
to be examined on in the Oxford 
examination ; and it explains many 
points which a schoolboy would be 
justly rebuked for ignoring. His 
text is Fleckeisen’s sterotyped edi- 
tion of 1850, a text created in the 
early days of Ritchl’s influence, and 
now repudiated by Fleckeisen him- 
self, who has made many important 
contributions to Plautine literature 
since. 


A MISUNDERSTOOD 
MIRACLE.* 


Tue Rev. A Smythe Palmer essays 
a new interpretation of the biblical 
account of what happened at the 
battle of Beth-horon or Gibeon, a 
battle which, in Dean Stanley's 
view, “is one of the most im- 
portant in the history of the 
world.” The belief that the sun 
and moon actually ceased their 
apparent motion in the heavens in 
consequence of Joshua’s invocation, 
is now almost entirely abandoned 
by all scholars worthy of the name, 
and Mr. Palmer himself admits that 


*“A Misunderstood Miracle.” An 
essay in favour of a new interpretation 
of “the sun standing still” in Joshua x. 
12-14, By Rev. A. SMYTHE PALMER, 
B.A., Curate-in-charge of Holy Trinity, 
Wanstead, Essex. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co, 1887. 
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in Germany even orthodox critics 
no longer contend for any interfer- 
ence with the usual order of astro- 
nomical phenomena on this occasion. 
They suppose that the fact was that 
Joshua got through such a vast and 
unexpected amount of destructive 
work between sunrise and sunset, 
that it was not unreasonable for 
him to imagine that the day had 
been supernaturally lengthened in 
answer to his prayer. It is clear, 
however, that the writer, or com- 
piler, of the Book of Joshua does 
mean to convey the impression that 
some miracle of a very striking 
character really occurred, and there- 
fore theologians who, like the 
author of the essay before us, have 
not even yet freed themselves from 
the shackles imposed by the dogma 
of “plenary inspiration,” are greatly 
exercised in mind when they: con- 
sider the astounding nature of the 
miracle supposed to be recorded in 
connection with this important 
battle. In Mr. Palmer's words :— 

“The consequence of the cessation for 
a time of the rotation of the earth on its 
axis would be that everything which 
rests or moves on the face of the earth 
would be violently projected into space 
with a velocity considerably greater than 
that of a cannon ball, just as a stone is 
projected from a catapult. To avert 
this disastrous result, the law of centri- 
fugal force must have been temporarily 
suspended, and by Divine intervention 
every separate pebble and grain of sand 
must miraculously have been held in . 
its place.” 

Should it be shown, however, that 
the Hebrew text really means that 
the apparent motion of the sun and 
moon ceased for some hours, Mr. 
Palmer tells us that he is quite 
prepared “ to bow implicitly” before 
the authority of this ancient tradi- 
tion ; but he lets us know at the 
same time that it would be a decided 
relief to him, and to other folks 
in the same stage of theological 
development, if the miracle could 
be cut down to somewhat more 
manageable dimensions. He thinks 
he has found a way of interpreting 
the passage which will effect this 
desirable object. In the quotation 
from the Book of Jasher, which 
forms the basis of the story, the 
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Hebrew verb (D!5%) translated 
“to stand still,’ originally means 
“to keep quiet,” “to be silent ;” 
and Mr. Palmer thinks that Joshua’s 
prayer was not that the sun and 
moon should cease to move, but they 
should cease to shine, in order that 
by the unusual darkness the Amor- 
ites (who were probably sun-wor- 
shippers), might be so disheartened 
and demoralised as to make the 
victory of the Israelites a much 
easier matter. If we rightly under- 
stand Mr. Palmer’s exposition, he 
also holds that this obscuration of 
the sun and moon was brought 
about by the severe hailstorm re- 
corded in the narrative. 

There are several serious objec- 
tions to this interpretation of the 
passage, of which we may mention 
two. Mr. Palmer himself calls 
attention to the fact that the writer 
of the Book of Joshua, after giving 
the quotation from the Book of 
Jasher, repeats the substance in his 
own words, and in so doing uses in 
reference to the sun a different 
Hebrew verb (WY), which un- 


questionably means “to stand still” 
in the sense of not moving in space. 
Our author tries to show that in 
Hebrew the expression ‘“ the sun 
stood ” might mean ‘ the sun ceased 
shining,’ but the passages which he 
adduces in support of this view 
entirely fail to prove his point. 
Had the writer so meant he would 
necessarily have added to the word 
“stood” the words “ from shining,” 
and the word “stood” used alone 
can,in our opinion, have no meaning 
except that which is usually given 
to the passage. 

Another objection to Mr. Palmer’s 
version is that, if what is represented 
as happening is simply that a heavy 
hailstorm obscured the heavens, 
there would be nothing sufficiently 
remarkable in this to justify the 
writer’s assertion that “ there was 
no day like that before it or after 
it, that the Lord hearkened unto 
the voice of a man,” for at the best 
such an event as the continuation 
or repetition of a hailstorm follow- 
ing upon an expressed wish for it 
would be as dubious and unsatis- 







































factory a miracle, as would be a fall 
of rain after the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s promulgation of a 
prayer for the same. Even in the 
time when the Book of Joshua was 
put together, it was well known that 
in such cases the post hoc is not 
necessarily the propter hoc. A really 
striking and unquestionable miracle, 
however, such as the standing still 
of the sun in the heavens, might 
well call forth from the chronicler 
the above expression of admiration. 
The story, as usually interpreted, is 
a fine old legend quite in accordance 
with the spirit of the age which 
produced it, but Mr. Palmer’s ver- 
sion of it completely eviscerates it, 
and makes the narrative insipid and 
inconsequent. If Mr. Palmer would 
only apply to the biblical account 
the same principles of rational 
exegesis which he would apply to 
any other ancient history, he would 
find that he need not be at the 
trouble of trying to soften down 
the mythic wonders of a_ semi- 
barbaric age, so as to bring them 
into less glaring collision with 
modern scientific ideas. 

But though Mr. Palmer has not, 
in our opinion, succeeded in justi- 
fying his new version of this 
passage,we must admit that his essay 
displays considerable ingenuity ; and 
the very interesting quotations the 
writer gives in support of his con- 
tention evince wide acquaintance 
both with literature and with 
science. 


A DICTIONARY OF PHILOSO- 
PHY IN THE WORDS OF 
PHILOSOPHERS.* 


Ir is difficult to see the utility of 
this portentous volume, which con- 
sists of samples of the philosophic 
article neatly labelled, and is alto- 


+“ A Dictionary of Philosophy in the 
Words of Philosophers.” Edited, with 
an introduction, by J. RADFORD THOM- 
SON, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in 
New College, London, and in Hackney 
College, London. R. D. Dickinson, 
Farringdon Street, 1887, 





gether strongly suggestive of the 
“bagman.” Weare more than doubt- 
ful as to the amount of nutrition 
the student of philosophy will derive 
from \it. Philosophy, we should 
say, is the last thing that is suscep- 
tible of being studied in the form 
of a mere dictionary of quotations. 
However, this, it may be said, is a 
matter of opinion. Turning from 
the conception of the work to the 
execution, there can, we think, be 
no two opinions as to its short- 
comings. We may fairly say that 
the compilation is made without 
method as to its arrangement or a 
due sense of relative importance in 
the authorities quoted ; while the 
bias of the compiler is, for the 
most part, only too obvious. A 
work of this kind, designed for the 
general student, ought surely to be 
vigorously impartial or nothing. 
Now Professor Thomson, in his 
selection of authorities, generally 
contrives to leave the impression 
that it was made with an eye to 
what was proper for the students at 
New College or elsewhere, who are 
preparing for the ministry. Of 
course it is open for the compiler 
to retort that this was his object, 
in which case we have nothing more 
to say, except to caution the inde- 
pendent philosophic reader against 
investing in a work intended for a 
special class. Otherwise, we should 
object that in a “Dictionary of 
Philosophy in the Words of Philo- 
sophers ” the small halfpennyworth 
of bread given in the shape of the 
words of thinkers of the first rank 
(e.g., Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, 
Hume, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel) is altogether out of propor- 
tion to the intolerable quantity of 
sack of fifth, sixth, and seventh-rate 
moderns (some of them altogether 
unknown to fame), in which it is 
wrapped up. What makes the 
matter worse, is that even where 
Professor Thomson is professing 
to give the opinions of eminent 
thinkers on his different headings, 
he often does not give it “in their 
own words,” butin the “own words ”’ 
of some second-hand source. Un- 
fortunately his second-hand sources 
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are again not Erdmanns or Kuno 
Fischers, the substitution of which 
for the original, though reprehen- 
sible, might be tolerable, but often- 
times Bains, Luthardts, Calder- 
woods, Porters, McCoshes, etc. We 
open the book casually at p. 363, 
headline “ Conscience,” and find, 
after more or less lengthy quota- 
tions from sundry divines, a para- 
graph consisting of three lines and 
a half devoted to Schopenhauer (!), 
and this not in the “own words of 
Schopenhauer but in those of the 
estimable Professor Calderwood ! ! 
If this work is really intended for 
the young man training for the 
ministry, why, then, this is perfectly 
intelligible. On Pasteurian methods 
the latter has to be inoculated with 
the virus of the Schopenhauerian, 
atheism in a solution of Calderwood. 
Otherwise we confess ourselves at a 
loss to understand how any one 
compiling a dictionary bearing the 
superscription of this one, could 
have presumed so to misapprehend 
the requirements of the task he had 
set himself. A most flagrant case of 
this sort of thing occurs under the 
heading “Socialism,” where modern 
socialism is solely represented by 
hostile criticisms. 

The introductions to the present 
volume, as might naturally be 
expected, exhibit the general bias 
of the author. For the rest they 
present no features that call for 
any special remark, 


CONDEMNED TO DEATH.* 


Mr. WALw’s hero escapes by the 
“skin of his teeth” from perils of 
all sorts and degrees. He nearly 
loses his life many times and in 
many ways, and as nearly loses his 
lady by the fault of another and 
then by his own. A touch of the 
supernatural adds terror to hisadven- 
tures, but he comes safely through 


*“Qondemned to Death.” By A. 
Watt. London: Swan Sonnenschein, 
Lowrey & Co. 
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them all, and acquires a bride, a 
friend, a good income, and some 
knowledge of ancient Egyptian philo- 
sophy. The reader will probably 
be willing to confess that the game 
was worth the candle. The heroine, 
of the average matchless beauty, 
gets into equal scrapes, being ‘‘ Con- 
demned to Death” at the outset, 
and very nearly killed at least once. 
The reader who loves sensation may 
embark upon this book with the 
satisfactory conviction that his 
feelings will be duly harrowed, and 
afterwards calmed by a happy end- 
ing. 


PAPA, MAMMA, AND BABY.* 


WE have had so many translations 
from the French of late which we 
could very well have dispensed with, 
that it is quite a blessing to find so 
comparatively harmless a book as 
‘Monsieur, Madame, et Bébé” 
appearing in an English form. 
After a perusal of the revolting 
brutalities of Flaubert, the realistic 
nastiness of Zola, and the blasphe- 
mous filth which, ing Mademoiselle 
de Maupin,’’ Gaufier has adorned 
with such exquisite language, Eng- 
lish readers innocent of the “ ob- 
scurities of the French language,” 
will be at once disappointed and 
relieved by a study of M. Droz’s 
masterpiece. The series of sketches 
and stories which go to make up 
the volume abound with humour 
and sparkle with vitality. The 
author, it must be confessed, is 
generally suggestive, but he is never 
coarse, and the airy grace that he 
displays in his treatment of the 
most risqué subjects is beyond all 
praise. Moreover, much of his 
advice to young married couples is 
not merely entertaining but exceed- 
ingly sound, and if we have heard 
something very like it before— 

*“*Papa, Mamma, and Baby.” By 
GUSTAVE Droz, Translated from the 
: — French Edition. London: Vizetelly 
¢ Co. 
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from Dean Swift, for instance, in 
a highly offensive form—we are 
bound to admit that it has never 
been more forcibly and more deli- 
cately expressed. Space forbids 
more than a few very brief extracts. 

“A marriageable young lady is a 
product of maternal industry, which 
takes ten years to finish, and which it 
needs from five to six more years of 
study on the part of the husband to 
cleanse, strip, and restore to its real 
shape.” 


Advice to wives : 


“Do not say to him, ‘I love you.’ That 
expression may perhaps recall to him a 
recollection or two. But lead him to 
say to you, ‘ You do love me then ?’ and 
answer, ‘ No,’ with a little kiss which 
means ‘ Yes,’ . . . Do not content your- 
selves with being virtuous, be seductive, 
perfume your hair, cherish illusion as a 
rare plant in a golden vase. From time 
to time when you are together fancy 
that you are only sweethearts.” 


PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 
AN UNDERGRADUATE.* 


To readers who desire to find the 
extreme opposite of the “shilling 
dreadful,’ ‘ Passages in the Life of 
an Undergraduate” may be com- 
mended. Detailed accounts of every- 
day life at Oxford, and in various 
domestic circles, and some narratives 
of foreign travel, are strung on a 
thin thread of love-making. The 
undergraduates behave throughout 
with the most perfect propriety,-- 
unless, perhaps, when one of them 
addresses a certain Lady Dashwood 
as ‘your Ladyship,’—the ° hero 
travels and sends home letters 
which are deservedly commended 
by the rector, his father, for their 
elegance and correctness of diction, 
a little mischief is done by a fever- 
infected necktie, but all is set right 
in the end, and the lovers united. 
Of the dialogue the following is a 
fair sample. The rector’s wife has 

* «« Passages in the Life of an Under- 


graduate.” By Bes BEE. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co. 











suggested that her husband's roast 
mutton shall be warmed in the 
oven, and he objects. 


“¢T say it advisedly,’ continued Mr. 
Winthrop, noticing the look. ‘The con- 
densed steam in the oven soddens the 
meat and destroys the flavour.’ 

“¢ Perhaps that is why funeral meats 
were baked, suggested George, ‘ to 
render them tasteless dishes.’ 

“< Possibly, said his father, which 
made Mrs. Winthrop smile. ‘I would 
rather eat it as it is, my dear wife, I 
assure you,’ he added.” 


But the good housewife prevails, 
and cuts a fresh slice, for which the 
rector “smiles his thanks” in due 
form. 


AMERICAN HOME RULE.* 


Mr. EpMuND RoseErtson, the 
member for Dundee, has made an 
important contribution to the litera- 
ture of the Home Rule question in 
his concise and interesting sketch 
of the working of the principles of 
Federal autonomy in America. As 
he states in his introductory re- 
marks, he does not pretend that 
the conditions of the solution of 
the Home Rule problem are the 
same in the United States and in 
the United Kingdom, though he 
contends that the problem itself, 
which the Americans have success- 
fully solved, is the same for both 
countries, in so far as its object is 
the reconciliation of self-govern- 
ment in local affairs, with national 
control in national affairs. All 
parties in this country seem to be 
now agreed as to the desirableness 
of this reconciliation, but they differ 
widely in opinion as to how it is to 
be effected. The American National 
Government was evolved out of the 
different State Governments. The 
difficulty we have to face is how to 
carry out the reverse process of 


- “American Home Rule.” By 
DMUND RopBertson, M.P.  Edin- 


burgh: Adam and Charles Black. 1887. 
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devolving a State Government or 
Governments out of the National 
Government. Mr. Robertson says : 


‘The. corresponding condition in 
the American question was, that the 
sovereignty of the component States 
should not be destroyed or absorbed in 
the Government of the Union. The 
Union exists through the surrender by 
the States of part of their sovereign 
powers: a@ Home Rule Government, as 
generally conceived, would exist by the 
delegation of authority from the National 
Government.” 


. Mr. Robertson dedicates his book 
to his constituents, but it will doubt- 
less obtain a wide circulation beyond 
the precincts of bonnie Dundee. 


THE GAME OF CRICKET.* 


“Tne OLD BUFFER” is so well- 
known an authority upon the 
national game, that a volume of 
his reminiscences and experiences 
needs no apology. The volume 
before us is written in pleasant 
chatty style ; it is full of good stories 
and interesting recollections of such 
dead and gone heroes as Fuller 
Pilch,Alfred Mynn, Felix, Dearman, 
and others too numerous to mention ; 
it is never dull and pedantic ; and is 
pervaded throughout by a boyish 
enthusiasm which cannot fail to 
infect even those benighted people 
who care little for cricket. We 
may quote one or two of Mr. Gale’s 
anecdotes :— 


‘““T remember (the speaker is Fuller 
Pilch) one night, when there was a 
concert or theatricals or something, Mr. 
Felix was playing in the band and old 
Lillywhite was sitting behind him and 
saw the music, and he said, ‘Muster 
Felix, you are bound to have an over- 
throw or two over all those crooked 


notes !’” 


Professional cricketers are, as 


*<*The Game of Cricket.” By 
FREDERICK GALE, “the Old Buffer.” 
Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co., 
Paternoster Square. 
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everybody knows, strongly tempted 
by injudicious admirers to indulge 
too freely in drink. Pilch’s plan of 
action was this :— 


“ Two glasses of gin-and-water were 
about my allowance, and when some of 
the company were asking me to drink, 
I told the landlord, ‘ Let the gentlemen 
pay, and you leave the gin out of my 
glass,’ and nobody knew it, but I was 
wetting my pipe with cold water half 
the evening.” 


Mr. Gale is a homilist as well as 
a narrator of good stories, and his 
“ Cricket Homilies” need no further 
recommendation than that of Dr. 
W. G. Grace, who writes :— 


“T think these homilies are perfect, 
just the very thing that is wanted.” 


| We thoroughly endorse the writer’s 
remark that 


“the greed for gate-money and stand- 
money since the Australians came here 
eight years ago, has done'no good for 
cricket, as a game—on the contrary, an 
infinity of harm,” 


but, on the other hand, we have 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
single-wicket matches for £100 or 
more aside are things of the past. 
Mr. Gale tells an amusing story of 
a meeting he had with an old gentle- 
man, who rashly asked, 


“Can any one tell me how old cricket 
is?’ ‘I began to answer his question,’ 
writes the author, ‘and after an hour of 
my harangue I was left alone, my only 
companion having fairly bolted. ... If 
he had not done so I should have talked 
him to death,’ ” 


CRITICAL 


NOTICES. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF LUCY SMITH.* 


Mr. Puitirs has broken fresh 
ground with a vengeance. Else- 
where he has mercilessly satirised 
the failings and vices of society, he 
has given as a marvellously vivid 
analysis of the life of a déclasée 
woman of the world, and he has 
not refrained from exposing a 
dignitary of the Church. But in 
“Lucy Smith” he takes an excur- 
sion into the occult world, he deals 
with the influence of mysterious 
and horrible forces, and he presents 
to his startled readers a real live 
magician as malignant and de- 
moniacal as any to be found in the 
“ Arabian Nights.” Yet the scene 
of this singular story is laid in 
England, the time is the present, 
and the young lady who undergoes 
these terrible experiencesis no semi- 
distraught heroine of romance, but 
an average specimen of a sober- 
minded healthy and attractive Eng- 
lish girl. Mr. Philips is too true an 
artist to bewilder his readers with 
high-flown language or mystical 
phraseology ; he tells his amazing 
story in a simple and straight- 
forward fashion, thereby increasing 
the effect tenfold. It would not be 
fair to disclose the plot of this 
singular book. Suffice it to say 
that it is one of extraordinary power 
and fascination, and that the mystery 
arrests the attention of the reader 
at once, and retains it down to the 
very last chapter. The few charac- 


ters, there are really but five, are 
portrayed in a masterly manner, 
and we cannot but congratulate Mr. 
Philips most heartily upon the 
success of a very bold experiment. 
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We can safely say, however, that 
this old gentleman was an unappre- 
ciative listener, and that no reader 
of this entertaining volume is likely 
to bolt before he has finished it. 
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* “The Strange Adventures of Lucy 
Smith.” By F. C. Putips, author of 
“ Asin a Looking-glass,” etc.,etc. Swan 
Sonnenschein, Lowrey «& Co., Paternoster 
Square, 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. | The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 


B IRKBECK BANK. Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. mn ) ‘ . 
THREE ar ORM®. INGRARET slowed on DE. | TRO’. 70 PURCHARE A HOUSE 


NE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 

POSITS, repayable on demand, carat —_ AG | mediate possession, and no Rent to pay. "Apply at 
TWO per CENT. INTEREST on URRE C- the Office of the Brrxsxsck Burtpine Society, 29, 

ee Ts eae, ae monthly | Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

valances, When n ; | 


The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 


Charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, and other | HOw TO PURCHASE A PLOT QF 


Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of _ LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- with immediate possession, either for Building or 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. | Gardening Purposes. Apply at the Office of the 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND Socrety, as above. i 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- _THE BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full par- . 
| ticulars, post free, oa application. ticulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY 
for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, OLD 





HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT 


a wees) WOUNDS and SORES. If effectually rubbed 
on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, 
COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. Wonderfully efficacious for GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all Skin Diseases it is unequalled. 





ampli SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER, 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made instan- 
ba geh taneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 
SS. ia The Faculty pronounce it ‘‘ The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfast, 
7 Ont ‘ty Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.”’ 
ee 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, 
idam Street, W.C, and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 38., 5s. 6d., etc. 


’ R THE BLOOD ] S THE LIFE 99 Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities 


; from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, “a 
| { 7 ; yN34.@2 S Sores of all kinds, Skinand Blood Diseases, its effects a ae 
are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials from al] a Be 
rr aa ona? 


WORLD-FAMED parts. In bottles 2s, 9d. each, and in cases of six 


times the quantity, lls. each, of all Chemists, 


SLO OD Vi XT U R F Sent to any Address for 33 or 132 Stamps, by the 
Proprietors, 
9E LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, 


LINCOLN. 
A PEN ON A NEW PRINCIPLE! NO COMPLICATIONS!! 


‘‘The requirements of a Fountain Pen practically met.” 








































“Our Editor wrote four hundred words with one dip.”—Dewsbury Reporter. 


THE “FLYING DUTCHMAN” PEN. | > 











— —— ss : “Tiwi Lo Vir: ’ iy yy ‘ 
| BR RON | . ee 










, (View of Pen on enlarged scale.) : ) 
» F R. ~~ is constructed on a new principle, one nib being superimposed on the other ; the upper one, which is trowel >) 
; “ped, forms an arch which holds the ink, and—with on dip a letter of ordinary length may be written. ; 
‘ >yE> ‘ 
ie" Sample Box, assorted, of all kinds, by Post, Is. Id. 
M PATENTEES OF PENS AND PENHOLDERS: 
ACNIVEN & CAMERON, 28 to 88, Blair Street, Edinburgh. a 
D ’ il i i 
PENMAKERS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT OFFICES. (Estd, 1770.) he 
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SECHANY 


PILLS 


ARE UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED TO BE 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and 
Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful 
Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, etc. The first dose will 
give relief in twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in 
countless cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE: 


For Females of all ages they are invaluable. No Female should be without 
them. There is not a medicine to be found to equal them for removing any 
obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken according to the directions 
given with each Box, they will soon restore to sound and robust health. This 
has been proved by thousands of Females who have tried them and found the 
benefits which result from their use. 





For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver, they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs of the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, and 
arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy of the 
human frame. These are facts testified continually by members of all classes of 
society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated is their 
vast and still increasing sale. 


Full Directions are given with each Box. Sold by Druggists and Patent 
Medicine Dealers everywhere. In Boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 
Have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. 
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